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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION SPEAKS 


Facing New Frontiers 


is the theme of the Universalist con- 
ventions gathering in Chicago, Oct. 16-22 
(inclusive). 

It is a timely theme in this hour of com- 
monly acknowledged world upheaval. 

Frontiers have always been occupied by 
pioneers, and pioneers are of the breed: that 
is not easily discouraged by obstacles or 
frightened by the unusual. 

An old, apparently settled civilization, 
is in process of passing into new forms, 
that will be either better or worse, ac- 
cording to the spirit of those called upon 
to reshape conditions. 

Man has always had more to do with 
shaping his environment than being shaped 
by it, and there is no reason to doubt his 
capacity to make things and events serve 
his purpose today. But he has prevailed 
in the past by thought, and only by taking 
serious thought in the present will he be 
able to master the forces that threaten de- 
struction of the priceless values his spirit 
has created. 

So then, 

Our General Superintendent, Dr. Roger 
Etz, does well to urge upon the laymen of 
our church to make all necessary sacrifices 
to be present and participate in the deliber- 
ations of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, Oct. 20-22, so that whatever 
reports may be adopted will represent the 
calm, dispassionate opinion of the laity, 
as well as of the clergy of our church. 

W. H.M. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


“Was there a Murray Grove Institute 
over the Labor Day week-end this year?”’ 
asked a Leader reader. Indeed, there 
was! Thirty-nine registered delegates 
from twelve churches and church schools 
played and studied and worshiped together 
at the joint institute, Sept. 4 to 6. Under 
the able leadership of Dean Harriet G. 
Yates, field worker of the General Sunday 
School Association, Mrs. Lottie Hersey for 
the Universalist Women’s Missionary 
Association, William E. Gardner for the 
Young People’s Christian Union, and 
Emerson Hugh Lalone for the Universalist 
General Convention, led conferences and 
discussion groups. 

Friday night after supper, the delegates 
gathered at Ballou house where Dean 
Yates outlined the procedure at the in- 
stitute and introduced the faculty mem- 
bers. Following this Miss Mabel Muller 
of the Church of the Good Tidings, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., led the group in a recreational 
hour. Sad to relate, one of the most note- 
worthy events of this period was the spell- 
ing bee during which the manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House mis-spelled 
the word “embarrassed” and thus learned 
anew the meaning of the word. 

Nine-fifteen Saturday morning found 


the delegates assembled for the classes, 
Mr. Gardner’s young people’s conference, 
Mrs. Hersey’s missions’ group, Dean 
Yates’ church school workers, and Mr. 
Lalone’s group on the ‘‘Layman’s Op- 
portunities and Responsibilities.”’ In ad- 
dition to the regular conferences the 
entire group joined in a round-table dis- 
cussion of the October church program, 
“The Church a Fellowship of Learners,” 
at two o’clock. 

At dinner Saturday night, Stewart Diem 
of Brooklyn, on behalf of the whole Mur- 
ray Grove group, presented a purse to Rev. 
Robert Tipton, retiring as resident min- 
ister of Murray Grove after ten years’ 
service. Mr. Diem expressed the respect 
and affection of all Murray Grove folk for 
Mr. Tipton who for a decade has been the 
guiding spirit of the group, a wise and 
patient counselor of youth and an under- 
standing friend of all ages. At eight- 
thirty in Ballou House we saw England 
through the eyes of our friends, “the 
Oxford group.’’ These were Miss Yates, 
Mr. Gardner, Miss Upton, Miss Ann 
Withington, and Howard Searles, all 
delegates to the recent Oxford Conference 
of the Leyden International Bureau, the 
international liberal religious youth or- 
ganization. Our friends showed us in 
eloquent pantomime and witty dialogue 
something of the joys and sorrows of sail- 
ing on the high seas and traveling through 
England via charabane (bus to us). By 
inference we also gathered that they at- 
tended a conference while in England. 
After this ‘‘dramatic’’ performance, the 
Oxford delegates introduced their American 
conferees to a charming English folk 
dance, which they called ‘‘the palaise 
glide.”’ 

The day closed with the candlelight 
service in the memorial chapel. No 
man can “report’’ on worship for anyone 
except himself. For the writer Mr. 
Gardner’s service Saturday night and Mrs. 
Hersey’s service Sunday night were high 
spots of the institute. One will remember 
always the voices of young people singing 
in the night as they left the candle-lit 
chapel and then silence and stars over 
Murray Grove. 

After the Sunday morning conferences, 
the joint institute was closed with the 
church service. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
preached to a well-filled church of in- 
stituters, house guests, and other Uni- 
versalists who had driven over from 


-Philadelphia and Newark for the service. 


The institute formally closed, the program 
was taken over by the Murray Grove 
Young People’s Association under the 
leadership of Mr. Gardner, president. 
The young people held their ennual busi- 
ness meeting and made plens for the 
continued support of Murray Grove. At 
the close of the day Rev. Stanley Rawson 
of Framingham led the chapel service. 
Monday, which was a day of recreation, 
(Continued on page 1276) 
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The Conferences Overseas 


OUR conferences of interest to Universalists 
were held overseas during the past summer, two 
by Orthodox Protestant churches, two by 

Unitarians, Universalists and other liberals. The 
two Orthodox conferences were the “Conference on 
the Church, the State and Society,” or ‘Life and 
Work,” at Oxford, and the “Conference on Faith and 
Order” at Edinburgh. These are conferences which 
bring together Christians from all parts of the world, 
and the sessions are well reported in the newspapers. 
The liberal conferences are smaller and attract less 
attention. 

The “Life and Work” conference interests the 
people who want the denominations to unite for 
Christian service. This year it seems to have been 
forthright and courageous. W. E. Shelton, editor of 
The Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, who wrote a series 
of brilliant articles from Europe during the past sum- 
mer, said that the conference was heavily overloaded 
with clergymen, and that there was a dearth of lay- 
men. He added that although it is possible for a 


lord bishop or any other clergyman to be free from 


=< 


ecclesiastical complacency or theological habits of 
thought, the fact is that the various section reports to 
this conference ‘‘smack too much of traditional 
churchly and clerical language. They lack the com- 
mon touch.” 

Inspite of this defect and others, like the lack of 
time, Mr. Shelton finds, as most other writers have 
found, the Oxford Conference on ‘The Church, the 
State and Society” immensely heartening.” It stood 
up strongly, he reports, against the claim of civil 
government to dominate church affairs, and its action 
enraged the German government, although it de- 
clared that it was not picking on Germany and Russia 
exclusively. It reached agreement upon thorny sub- 
jects like “The Church and State in a World of 
Nations,” and ‘The Church and State in Relation to 
the Economic Order.’”’ It made clear the fact that 
the church can criticize our selfish competitive system 
and labor to end war without declaring either for 
socialism or for pacifism. 

Mr. Shelton recognizes a heartening spirit of 
humility among the delegates in these moving words: 


I rate also as one of the great achievements of 
the conference a temper among delegates which I have 
mentioned before—the temper of honest admission of 
the church’s own failures and futilities. What an ad- 
vanee such an admission is! We look at the world 


about us, at Communism mocking the Christians, at 
Christians making themselves a mockery because their 
lives are so little different from the lives of others—and 
instead of being self-righteous and denouncing the 
wicked communists, we admit that after all it is pretty 
much our own fault! People generally get what they 
deserve, so we confess at last that we too are subject 
to that law! And we decide that when we venture to 
oppose something in the prevailing social, international, 
and economic order, as indeed we must, we first con- 
sider our own sins of omission and commission. There 
may be those who call that a defensive gesture; it 
seems to me that it is an absolute requirement as a pre- 
liminary for a greater exercise by the world Christian 
church on those things which we know are wrong. 


Another heartening thing at the Oxford Con- 
ference was the fact that men who differed sharply 
on theology and ecclesiastical procedure should agree 
so completely that something fundamental united 
them. Mr. Shelton writes: 


They agreed in their understanding of Christianity 
as a gospel of universalism, above race and nation and 
theological creed. They agreed in their understand- 
ing of the law of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. They gave impetus and drive to the 
fast-growing movement for a world Council of Churches 
based on these agreements. Does not such a confer- 
ence mark a turning point in the history of non-Roman 
Christianity? 

These delegates moved on to Edinburgh and must 
have felt that they had gone back into the Middle 
Ages. 

“Life and Work’ were replaced by “Faith and 
Order.’’ Edinburgh was called to formulate the 
faith. A lot of simple-minded monks and priests, 
innocent of any contact with modern scholarship, sat 
there ready to end the scandal of a divided church, if 
possible. Nobody had the heart to tell them that 
two plus two equals four. Everybody bustled about 
and dug up the most hoary statements conceivable, 
wrote over them a new word, “ecumenical,” which 
really means universalist, and put them out as the 
pronouncements of the gathering. But.nevertheless 
progress appears to have been made. The- bishops 
were much less suspicious of one another than ten 
years ago at Lausanne, where the first conference was 
held. They agreed to unite with the forces repre- 
sented in the Oxford Conference, and to establish a new 
world-wide organization which will bea kind of Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ for the World. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


NE of our trustees, who represents the fine old 
state of Connecticut, writes us a letter of ex- 
postulation, condemnation and exhortation in 

regard to our attitude toward the Chicago Conven- 
tion. We discovered that the provisional program 
published for many weeks has been left out of the last 
two issues, but the fascinating six-point official calls 
and proposed changes in the “Laws of Fellowship” 
and “By-Laws” are all there. One is hard to please 
who can take no pleasure in an “official call’ duly 
attested and signed, or in the clear specific references 
to ex-officio members and to the renumbering of sub- 
sections to b, c, d, e, and f, which we print week after 
week. 

However, we have put the provisional program 
back and shall add other details when ascertained. 
It often happens that the best things upon a program 
are secured at the last minute. 

There are, however, other things missing in our 
publicity which our friend properly points out. 

Who does not recall fondly the columns that we 
used to print about the waterfront in Buffalo, or the 
parks of Hartford, or the famous pastors of Minne- 
apolis, or the distinguished dead of Akron, Provi- 
dence, Washington, or other convention cities? Who 
does not think with emotion of long descriptions of 
railroad rates and the certificates which must be 
signed and countersigned? All that is past. People 
do not need information about convention cities, 
and railroad certificates are no longer issued. 

We are going to Chicago to transact the business 
of our denomination, to look carefully at what we are 
facing and to join in services of instruction and 
worship. 

We have an idea that the Chicago Convention 
may be a convention of “plain speaking.” If so, it 
will be worth traveling some distance to attend. 

* * 


THE NEW HELPER 


R. LALONE says that The Helper, just off the 
press, is a dangerous book. “It is dangerous 
because as we read the story of the splendid 

work that Universalist men and women have done and 
are doing, we may swell up with pride over belonging 
to such a fine church family.” 

In our judgment, a little of this pride will not 
hurt us. It may leaven our despondency. Churches 
have not been full of pride in their achievements in 
recent years. Most of them have had such hard 
sledding that they have been “‘down in the mouth.” 
The Universalist Church is no exception. 

Therefore the new Helper is especially timely. It 
furnishes Universalist people with thirteen lessons, to 
be used from October 1 to the end of the year, upon the 
institutions and agencies of the Universalist Church. 

In this pamphlet we have a clear, interesting, 
reasonably accurate account of summer institutes, 
homes for the aged, settlements, missions, schools, 
summer outings and other works of our church. 

There is an immense amount of research involved 
in preparing such a Helper, and the denomination 
owes much to Mr. Lalone for adding this task to the 
others that he is performing. The plain truth is that 
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the time was so short that he did not have the courage 
to approach anyone else in the matter and so buckled 
down to it himself. One might imagine that any 
well-informed Universalist could easily write sucha | 
pamphlet in a few odd moments, but let him try it. 
Let him try to write a sketch of the life of his best 
friend. One may know about things in a general way 
without having the precise knowledge necessary to 
put things down on paper. 

Mr. Lalone has done his work well. He has 
given us a starting point for vital and interesting 
discussions. He has made us feel that we ought to do 
more of the kind of thing he describes and to do it ~ 
better. 


* * q 


MR. BICKNELL’S STATEMENT 


WO years ago, just before the session of the 
Universalist General Convention in Wash- 
ington, Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of 

the Convention, wrote a statement for publication in 
the Leader, giving the facts concerning the financial 
condition of the Convention for the use of delegates 
and for the information of all. The statement, plain, 
direct, non-technical, rendered an important service. 
It showed plainly what was discouraging and just as 
plainly what was encouraging and ended a host of 
rumors, surmises and speculations. Mr. Bicknell 
with the co-operation of the Leader, proposes to do that 
same thing this year. In our next issue, we shall pub- 
lish the statement. It will enable delegates to the 
Chicago Convention to consider the facts in a leisurely 
way. 
It often happens that a good half of the people 
in attendance fail to grasp the significance of a report 
that is read for the first time during the session of a 
convention. 

We do not intend to take the edge off the state- 
ment by predicting what it will contain. We merely 
say that it is coming and that it will be highly inter- 
esting reading. 

* ox 


EDWARD A. FILENE 


HE death of Edward A. Filene in Paris, France, 
September 26, is a very great loss to this coun- 
try. Mr. Filene called himself simply “a 
merchant.” His critics styled him “a visionary.” 
He was in fact a man of social vision and civic respon- 
sibility who served his country and his generation well. 
Years ago Mr. Filene saw the need for good wages and 
cordial relations between labor and capital, and did 
something about those things in the face of the most — 
severe kind of criticism. He saw the need for national 
and international organization of business and threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the work of establishing 
the National and International Chambers of Com- 
merce. He held a high ideal of civic purity and gave 
of himself generously for the welfare of his city of 
Boston. 4 
Mr. Filene made mistakes and sometimes fail 
to realize his aspirations for people and for organi 
tions. Sometimes he tried to achieve the impossible. 
He did, however, live to see many practices and poli- 
cies, which his critics called “impossible,” become ac 
cepted commonplaces of the business and civic wo d 
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Edward A. Filene belongs to that splendid fraternity 
of men of all races and creeds who not only dream but 
also dare to build their dreams into the lives of men 
and women. Such men never completely realize 
their dream for the vision ever expands and moves on. 
Those who come after them, however, build on the 
foundations erected by such men as Filene. 
Bros Lis 


* Ox 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN IN CONFERENCE 


E received, last week, just too late for publica- 
\V \V tion, a notice of the meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at East Northfield, Mass., 
being held this week-end, October 1-3. With the 
notice there came a warm invitation to Universalists 
to attend and to take part in the proceedings. Weare 
sorry not to be able to advertise the matter in plenty 
of time. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot spoke Friday, 
October 1, on ‘““What Is Religion.”” There is likely to 
be a warm discussion of church participation in social, 
economic, and political matters. The session closes 
Sunday morning. 

Obviously the Unitarians think that a discussion 
of the social problem is an urgent matter. 

Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, former president of the 
League, and one of Northfield’s most noted citizens, 
introduced the key subject of the conference Satur- 
day night, with emphasis on the present-day atti- 
tudes of liberal churches toward social problems. 
Two different phases of this question were pre- 
sented by Professor Norman J. Ware of Wesleyan 
University, and Romney Spring, prominent Boston 
lawyer and layman. The meeting was then thrown 
open to questions and remarks from the floor, and 
Alfred D. Sheffield, professor of group leadership at 
Wellesley College, conducted the discussion as illus- 
trative of a technique for well-regulated and orderly 
procedure in such gatherings. 

One thing is sure: people are intensely interested 
in this subject. But what we need for the discussion 
is the kind of well-equipped men who are on the 
Northfield program. 


* * 


AN OMEN OF BETTER THINGS 


HURCH school teachers, women’s society lead- 
ers, representatives of young people, laymen of 
the Universalist church and their ministers, two 

hundred and eleven of them from thirty Massachu- 
setts parishes conferred on plans for a united and cor- 
related church program Sunday afternoon and evening, 
September 26. Under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, two teams of four dis- 
cussion group leaders presented “The Church a 
Fellowship of Learners” program in four centers of 
the commonwealth, Fitchburg, West Somerville, 
Salem, and North Attleboro. At each center one 
speaker presented the program and discussed its 
meaning for our churches before the entire group. 
The gathering then broke up into special interest 
groups and discussed ways and means of working out 
the program in their local churches. 

Reports from the various team members indicate 
t there was a goodly representation of our church 
dership, both lay and clergy, at each of the con- 
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ferences. Better still, however, are the reports of 
enthusiastic interest on the part of those who at- 
tended. Representatives of each auxiliary organiza- 
tion present manifested a keen interest in the particu- 
lar programs of the other organizations. Each 
organization seems disposed to help the other organi- 
zations and each one also was keenly interested in the 
welfare of the whole church. 

These study conferences initiated by the Com- 
mittee on Program appointed at the Springfield Con- 
vention were well worth the efforts of the committee 
and the church officials who co-operated with them. 
The conferences set in motion concrete steps for actu- 
ally doing something about our church program. The 
people attending meant business. One of the con- 
ference teams had to leave to make its next appoint- 
ment, but the people attending the conference stayed 
in session and were going full swing when their lead- 
ers left them. The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention Committee on Program is to be congratulated 
on this first practical contact with their churches. 

Looking ahead we venture to suggest that future 
conferences be run on a slightly more generous time 
schedule. We believe that two sessions, broken up 
by a meal in which the conferees have time to visit 
informally, would greatly stimulate the discussions. 
It was our experience that our conference was just 
nicely started when we had to adjourn. More 
trained group leaders would help greatly. (Running 
two conferences sixty miles apart on the same day 
imposes a rather severe time limitation.) 

In saying this we do not minimize the importance 
of the conferences just held. We believe them to bea 
happy omen of better things to come. We look 
forward with intense interest to further practical 
activities of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion Committee on Organization. 

yay « Rae 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“This word ‘ecumenical,’’”’ writes Dr. Morrison 
from Edinburgh, ‘and its substantive ‘ecumenicity,’ 
are on all our lips. Weare an ecumenical movement.” 
That is, we are a universalist movement, a catholic 
movement, a world-wide movement. 


What shall we discover in Chicago as to the state 
of ecumenicity in Universalism? 


Only by way of Oxford, England, can we learn 
of some important things happening in the Universa- 
list denomination. And yet folks think that we have a 
nose for news. 


Cannon Streeter, prominent in recent years for 
his strong endorsement of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment, author of “Reality” and other great books, 
went out of this world suddenly, when an airplane in 
which he was flying to London from Switzerland, 
crashed in the fog. 


All who know her, or know about her, will be 
happy to find Mrs. Galer acting as chaplain at the 
Chicago Convention. 
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Should A Minister Preach What the People Want?’ 


A. Ingham Bicknell 


EFORE we even think of answering this stimulat- 
ing question, and I call it stimulating, for cer- 
tainly no one can answer it yes or no, let us for 

a moment consider the personal relationship between 
the minister and the laity. 

If we run back over history for no more than two 
or three generations, we find the minister the unques- 
tioned leader of the community—looked up to by all 
the citizens and regarded as the natural leader of every- 
thing worth while in the community. In a universal 
sense he was the spiritual teacher—the guide of good 
morals and the arbitrator of all family ills. It can 
easily be pointed out that he was probably the best- 
educated man in the community—certainly far better 
educated than most of his congregation and part of 
his pre-eminence in leadership was due to this fact. 
Again it may be truthfully said that the church was the 
community center, and part of the minister’s ability 
to control his people was the natural consequence of 
his being the leader or pastor of the community 
center. Again it may be pointed out that the people 
were intensely interested in religion, and no one can 
deny but that the minister of those days preached 
good old-fashioned religion, and whatever may have 
been the cause or causes, the relationship between the 
minister and his people was exceedingly close. 

A layman is not needed to indicate the striking 
difference in the feeling in the community toward the 
minister today. We readily admit that his task is 
far more difficult, far more trying in every way. No 
longer can he be better educated than very many in 
his congregation. Certainly a great number of lay- 
men are bound to know more about science and 
economics and government and other determining 
factors in the life of our citizens than can possibly the 
average minister, and this certainly is no reflection in 
any way upon the teachings of our theological schools. 
The extent of knowledge in all branches of learning 
has multiplied so fast in the last few years that it is 
almost overwhelming when we stop even to con- 
template it. The church is merely one of many com- 
munity centers, it can never again be the community 
center. The doctor has supplanted the minister in 
many instances as the family adviser. While these 
are some of the contributing causes in lessening the 
ability of the minister to guide his people as easily as 
formerly, there are yet other reasons equally as impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the laity. The layman 
feels that the average minister is no longer as vitally 
interested in the individual welfare of his people. I 
realize that the ringing of doorbells is obnoxious to 
many of our ministers, and I appreciate the feeling 
that there are far more important things to be done. 
Calling on parishioners has been termed old-fashioned. 
It is tiresome, it is such a waste of time, we hear some 
of our ministers say, but, on the other hand, Iam won- 
dering how a minister can expect his people to care 
very much about him or his church if the layman 


*Address at Tufts College before the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association. 


hardly knows the man in the pulpit. Likewise what 
does the minister actually know about the ideas or 
ideals of his people unless he gets to know them in a 
personal way? If he does not get this personal con- 
tact how does he know what his people really want 
him to preach about, or, of even greater importance, 
how does he know what his people really need to have 
him preach about? 

Again, the layman has lost some of his respect for 
the leadership of the minister. He feels that the 
minister is no longer the energetic, determined and 
dominant leader in the fight for the great moral issues 
of the day. In the days before Prohibition, the min- 
isters were the great temperance leaders of the com- 
munity. In this state every year before our municipal 
and town elections there were great temperance 
rallies, and the voice of the clergy was constantly and 
insistently heard rallying the temperance forces of the 
community. Whatever may have been the opinion 
of the layman, he at least knew where the church and 
the ministers stood. It can hardly be denied that 
there has been a let down in public morals in the last 
decade, but from where can we expect leadership in 
challenging the changes if not from the clergy itself? 
Surely the cause of temperance needs inquiring into 
and accompanying it is the wide-spread desire to get 
something for nothing. Horse racing and dog racing, 
with scant opposition, are accepted under the guise 
that the state needs additional revenue, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that our famous lottery bill was only 
prevented by the last minute opposition of a cardinal 
of the Catholic Church. Of course an examination of 
resolutions adopted at church conventions will indi- 
cate in a casual way the position of the church on 
these matters, but the ideals of many laymen have 
been rudely shaken by the failure of ministers to 
make any telling efforts to rouse the better elements in 
the community to tackle these moral issues. On the 
other hand, it may be that I am too greatly concerned 
relative to drinking and gambling and lotteries, and 
that we are entering into an age when they will be 
accepted as common-place, and while not fully ap- 
proved by, will at least be tacitly accepted by, the 
church. This very question is an interesting subject 
and I wish I had more time to discuss it. 

It seems to me, however, that the greatest single 
cause of the growing chasm in the personal relation- 
ship of the minister and the laymen is due to the 
fact that more and more the laymen feel the minister 
is no longer content to preach religion and morality, : 
concerning which he knows more than anyone else in 
his congregation, but desires to preach economics and 
social science and government concerning which he 
may know considerably less than very many in his 
audience. To me the most amazing statements as to 
what the people want the minister to preach about 
come not from the laity but from the ministers them- 
selves. I know of a certain theologue who went t 
his dean and asked him about immortality. “Im- 
mortality,’ said the dean, “why bother your hee 
about that. Nobody is interested in that today. * 
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That answer of the dean should be framed and 
marked “Exhibit A—-why people are leaving the 
church.”’ Any of you who think that men are no 
longer interested in after life or in any of the other 
great religious problems are missing real opportunities 
to get close to your laymen. The young man may not 
be interested in immortality, but after he has married 
and had children and has lost one of his loved ones, 
do any of you really think that that man is not inter- 
ested in immortality—that he has no desire to see 
again the child for whom he grieves? A man may 
scoff at the word “God.” He may flout immortality, 
but there is hardly a person so hard hearted that 
sooner or later he does not hope that these words 
mean something real, that some day he may meet his 
_ loved one in a happier, better world. Many a min- 
ister utterly fails to appreciate one desire of laymen 
to have them preach religion, and at the same time 
wonder why laymen are leaving the church. 

I understand that recently one of the ministers 
in a neighboring city—not a Universalist or Uni- 
tarian minister—preached for two Sundays on ‘‘Why 
We Should Support Roosevelt in His Plan to Change 
the Supreme Court.” A most excellent subject for a 
forum or a debating society, something that should 
be discussed thoroughly for the enlightenment of 
the people, a topic worthy of splendid newspaper 
editorials, but do laymen go to church to listen to 
theses on political subjects? They do not. On Sun- 
day mornings the average layman goes to church not to 
listen to science, government or economics but to be 
inspired by the ideals for better life and for the better 
treatment of his fellow men as exemplified by Jesus of 
Nazareth. And the minister who confines his ser- 
mons largely to these subjects has one great ad- 
vantage—he knows more about such principles than 
do his people, on these matters he is their teacher, 
their leader, inspiration and guide. 

The more the minister preaches on economics 
and government and science, the more he is entering 
the field where the layman may know more than he 
does. We all have our fads and our theories, but 
unless we have had actual experience on the practical 
side, the more likely are our theories to be wrong. 
The certainty with which some ministers and profes- 
sors, who have never had the slightest experience in 
the business world, who have never purchased or sold 
goods, made contracts, been obliged to live up to such 
agreements under trying circumstances, who have 
never handled labor, and know nothing of its eccen- 
tricities but only of its virtues, can tell the business 
man what he should do is, to say the least, a striking 
example of American egotism. 

Returning to the question of the morning, 
“Should Ministers Preach What the People Want,” 
let me analyze it, keeping in mind some of the things 
which I have said. Of course one cannot answer it 
yes or no. Answering it positively, affirmatively or 
negatively would be like trying to say yes or no to 
certain questions proposed by a lawyer to a witness, 
framed in a way extremely embarrassing to the poor 
If we really mean by this question that the min- 
must preach what the people want in spite of 
s own personal feelings or belief I will say no as 


4 

vigorously and as loudly as possible. We should and 
must have in this country a free clergy and both 
clergy and laity must at all times stand firmly to- 
gether to protect the right of the clergy to speak 
freely and without restraint at any and all times. 
On the other hand, this right of free speech can be 
abused. Just as a bar association or a medical 
society owes a duty to keep their respective profes- 
sions clean and respected by the people, so a min- 
isterial association should not merely keep the 
profession clean, but should also endeavor to keep 
men out of the pulpit who constantly talk upon 
matters concerning which they have little knowledge 
and whose so-called sermons make a most unfortu- 
nate impression upon the general public. Let the 
man who must talk economics and must harp con- 
stantly on labor conditions and one who must discuss 
on Sunday mornings subjects like Roosevelt’s court 
plan resign from the ministry and go into business 
where he may improve the conditions of labor, or 
become an active worker in the Republican or Demo- 
cratic or Socialistic or Communistic party, and permit 
the layman who goes to church for worship to go to 
church peacefully on Sunday morning and listen to 
the ideals of religion. That is what is going to make 
the layman a better man and making the layman a 
better man ought to be the primary object of the 
ministerial profession. 

I hope no one will think that I am opposed to a 
minister having his political, social and economic 
creed. Of course, I believe he should have them, but 
I am merely pleading that the Sunday morning ser- 
vices should and ought to be religious and not a political 
or economic forum. I believe the church should take 
a positive position on every great moral and religious 
issue, that it should fight for the improvement of the 
rights of mankind, that it should fight the abuse of 
labor by capital, but likewise say something once in 
a while for the industrial leader who looks out for 
labor—that the right of free speech claimed for the 
clergy involves the duty of liberal free speech by the 
clergy. Many laymen today are looking for the 
liberal minister. We, as Universalists and Unitarians, 
class ourselves as liberals—but are we? Many lay- 
men are beginning to ponder upon the question as to 
whether so-called liberals are liberals at all. I thought 
I was a liberal, but I was amazed when recently I 
noticed that because a certain church did not act in 
a particular way that certain liberal ministers be- 
lieved it should, it was to be ostracised and pre- 
vented from having a liberal minister until it had 
reformed. 

When I read that manifesto I said to myself 
that if I were a liberal minister, the first thing I would 
want to do would be to go to that church as its min- 
ister and my chief job would be to liberalize its people, 
and we do not liberalize people by the method of 
ostracism. 

Yes, the minister should preach what the people 
want if thereby he can improve their ideals and their 
motives to act so as to make this a better world. 
One of our real tasks is to make the minister close to 
the people so that he can realize better their needs, 
and they his desire to help and inspire them. There 
is talk in the air about a committee to advise the 
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minister what he should preach about. If I were a 
minister it doesn’t seem to me that I would want a 
committee to tell me or even to advise me as to what 
I should preach. In that movement there is the 
fundamental danger of an attempted control of the 
clergy. It is said that it makes for a partnership be- 
tween minister and layman. We do not require com- 
mittees to make partnerships. Perhaps we should all 
read Dale Carnegie’s book “(How to Win Friends and 
Influence People.” A happy smile, a jovial word, 
an extra call here and there to discover a little better 
what the people are thinking about and what are 
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their particular interests, preaching to hold men to 
the ideals of the church—these are some of the things 
which make for a partnership between the minister 
and his people, and when that true relationship exists 
somehow a question like the one before us becomes 
somewhat secondary. Then it is that the people 
think the minister is preaching what they want, and 
the minister can tell the people a most amazing 
number of ‘things which said by another might be 
objected to most strenuously. The friendship of a 
true partnership between clergy and laity is truly 
one of the fundamental needs of the world today. 


Historical Backgrounds of the Universalist Movement---II 
Alfred S. Cole 


N making the divisions of our history I shall follow 

a plan outlined by Dr. McCollester in an article 

in the Leader, “The Genius of American Uni- 
versalism,”’ May, 1930. The first period—the pio- 
neering period—might well be dated from 1770 (when 
John Murray met Thomas Potter) to 1800. The sec- 
ond period (1800 to 1820) might be called the period of 
growth, consolidation, organization and fellowship. 
It is with this period that we will begin here. 

It might be well to give you an idea of what the 
doctrine of universal salvation meant to many people 
in those early days of the Church. To multitudes, 
Universalism was the ministry of divine awakening 
and power. Oppressed, many of them despairing, 
amidst the gloom and discouragements of the tradi- 
tional creeds, or walking in the darkness of unbelief, 
or just plain indifferent—its light shone upon them 
and suddenly they found themselves in a new world. 
The thought of God, instead of being haloed with fear 
and dread, grew beautiful to them. Duty became 
more attractive, religion an unspeakable joy. All 
their lifetime subject to bondage, trembling at the 
thought of death, or asking with anxious and moaning 
hearts, “Are our beloved safe?’ they saw a fresh 
revelation and the world became once more a wonder- 
ful place in which to live. There were humorous 
twists given by the enemies of Universalism to the 
zeal of some of the new converts. For instance, I 
quote from the Utica, N. Y. Baptist Register (Septem- 
ber, 1832): 


In Denmark, on Monday the 5th of June,a man 
by the name of Aaron Kitts came to his end by a fall 
from atree. This man was once a professor of religion. 
He, however, soon declined and gave distressing proofs 
of his apostacy. His habits have been intemperate, 
and for some time he has been imbibing the doctrine 
of Universal Salvation. 

He lately returned from an excursion out of town, 
and brought with him a number of Universalist tracts. 
He remarked to a neighbor that the Baptists and 
Presbyterians were all wrong, that they must yield the 
point to the Universalists, who alone were right, and 
that he intended soon to commence preaching the doc- 
trine of universal Salvation. In the afternoon of the 
day on which he died, he was at a neighbor’s house, 
and on account of his foolish conduct, the neighbor sus- 
pected him of being intoxicated and made that charge 
against him, when he exclaimed, ‘‘May I be in Hell be- 
fore night if I have drunk a drop of whiskey today,” 


and then added, “But there is no hell.”’ Soon he as- 
cended a Poplar tree for the purpose of delivering his 
harangue (what he called preaching) and having gained 
a height of 40 feet while attempting to climb higher, 
the limb which he held with his hands suddenly broke, 
and hurled him headlong upon a board fence, breaking 
his neck and killing him instantly, leaving a melancholy 
example of intemperance and Universalism. 


Behold the baneful effects of Universalism according 
to its enemies!!! 

But this is an aside. The early Universalists 
tried for a short time to have no set creed at all. 
They were hardy, independent souls, and the idea of a 
creed did not fit into their scheme of things. But on 
account of continual persecution the question arose 
whether the Universalists must pay taxes to support 
Orthodox churches, because their own organization 
was not being reckoned as a church at all. It was 
not long before many of the Universalist leaders 
broke away from Murray’s theological leadership, 
and two ideas grew up, both concerned with life after 
death. Murray’s idea was that all souls will finally 
be restored and saved. The other group—called the 
Winchester Group—held that some future punish- 
ment was necessary to discipline and reform the 
sinner. Because of the creedal and legal chaos 
which existed, the first official creed was adopted in 
May, 1790. That did not last long, and in 1803, in 
the New England Convention meeting at Winchester, 
N. H., a new creed was adopted known to following 
generations as the Winchester Profession of Faith, 
and this profession remained our only official state- 
ment of belief until 1899. We may well believe that 
economic reasons played a part in the making of this 
creed. We did not want to pay taxes to the Orthodox 
churches and a creed gave us an official standing as a 
church. Some authorities believe that this tradition 
has no ground, but I am inclined to think that it did 
play some part. This Profession of Faith has played 
such an important role in our history that I shall 
read it: 

I 
We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the char- 
acter of God, and of the duty, interest, and final destina- 
- tion of mankind. 


II 
We believe there is one God, whose nature is love; 
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revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit 
of Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of 
mankind to holiness and happiness. 


III 
We believe that holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected; and that believers ought to 
maintain order, and practice good works, for these 
things are good and profitable unto men. 


Creeds are perhaps good things for official statements, 
but it has been well nigh universally true that sooner 
or later they are flouted, debated and finally scrapped. 

In this particular period I must touch upon the 
life of the greatest of our Universalist leaders. In- 
deed his was a marked influence in broadening and 
liberalizing the minds of some of our great preachers 
here in the United States. Hosea Ballou towered 
head and shoulders over John Murray in thinking and 
intellectual power. It was Ballou who gave our faith 
its solid basis. It was he who first proclaimed Uni- 
tarianism in his ideas concerning the Unity and the 
Fatherhood of God. His “Treatise on the Atone- 
ment” is a religious classic which condensed in its 
scant pages the essence of the ideas which were to 
dominate the thinking of a hundred years. As John 
Coleman Adams said of him: 


If we should honor the man who first announces a 
great system of truth, or him who frames it by his own 
unaided thought, or him who compels the world to praise 
and answer its searching questions, surely Hosea Ballou 
deserves triple honors from all fair-minded students 
of American religious thought. If we draw a drag- 
net over all this land to bring in those who have in- 
clined a little, or contributed much to this faith, why 
should he be ignored who stands out as the pioneer in 
time and in logic—the man who first thought and first 
taught the essentials of the New Theology? For 
his spiritual achievement as well as for his missionary 
work, Hosea Ballou takes a foremost place among the 
religious leaders of our land. 


He was of humblest origin, and poverty, toil and 
scant resources were his portion from childhood. He 
had no schooling until he was nineteen, and then but 
forafew months. There is something almost Lincoln- 
like in his early life. He had no pen or paper with 
which to practice the art of writing, but he was deter- 
mined to learn, so he sought for the clearest pieces 
of birch bark which the neighborhood afforded, and, 
carefully drying and preparing this, he practiced with 
charcoal from the fire, which also afforded him light 
in the evening. Thus he learned to write. Again 
as John Coleman Adams says: 


If any man will take the pains to read the speeches 
of Abraham Lincoln and then to study the sermons and 
writings of Ballou, he cannot fail to be impressed and 
moved by the similarity of their spirit, the likeness in 
their tone, the simple dignity, the homely strength, 
the fresh and human spontaneity they both exhibit. 


Hosea was a good speaker. Wherever he went 
he commanded a hearing, and when his work was 
done, a new era had opened in American life. He 
had not only given form and consistency to the theol- 
ogy of the Universalist Church, he had put ideas 
into the hearts of the common people of New England, 


which are today springing up in fresh green of the 


blade. Ballou was perhaps our greatest intellectual 
and spiritual leader. From his youth up he had liter- 
ally soaked himself in the Bible. He knew it back- 
wards and forward, and woe be unto the man who de- 
bated with him unless he was sure of his texts. Hosea 
Ballou led the advance against the popular theology. 
His ideas supplanted Murray’s. They were better 
organized, consistent, and powerful in their drive. In 
halls, schoolhouses, and private homes, Ballou and 
his brother-ministers rallied the people from Maine to 
Ohio. They wrote books, published newspapers, 
they argued, persuaded, debated, appealed, and finally, 
razed the citadels of Orthodoxy. A rather humorous 
incident is cited concerning Hosea Ballou and a fellow- 
traveler in a stage-coach bound for Boston. 

His fellow-passenger opened the conversation by 
saying, “You are just from the island, I suppose?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘Well, they say old Ballou 
is over there, preaching his heresy. Did you see 
him?” ‘Yes, I saw him,” was the calm reply. ‘Well, 
he’s a rough old fellow. I don’t like him.” “Why 
not?” asked Mr. Ballou. “Because he preaches that 
all men will be saved and go to Heaven in their sins; 
and no man in his right mind can believe that.’’ 
“But, sir, did you ever hear him preach?” ‘No, I 
hope not,” said the man. “Then you may be mis- 
informed as to what he does preach,” said Mr. Ballou, 
mildly. ‘Now, I think he would say, if he were here, 
that he did not believe or preach as you have repre- 
sented.’”’ ‘‘But what does he believe, then?” said the 
stranger, somewhat earnestly. “I think he would 
say that sinners are to be saved from their sins, not 
in their sins. Christ came to save the world from sin, 
not in sin; and furthermore we are told in the Scrip- 
tures that ‘he that is dead is free from sin,’ and he 
that is freed from sin must surely be holy, and con- 
sequently happy.”’ “Sir, where do you live when at 
home?” “I live in Boston, sir.”’ ‘‘Whose church do 
you attend?” “Mr. Ballou’s church, sir.” ‘What is 
your name?” ‘My name is Ballou,” he replied 
pleasantly. 

The main thing I want you to get from Dr. Bal- 
lou’s life is this, that in the early days of our Church 
this man with a forceful, original mind put a firm 
foundation under the rather shaky pillars of the new 
movement. The keen intellect and great energy of 
Ballou made a tremendous impression upon theology 
in America, and, as I have mentioned before, he 
publicly took the Unitarian position before Channing 
had clarified the thinking of that body. Many writ- 
ers honestly feel that he has not received the honor 
due him for the work he accomplished, paving the way 
for the liberalism of Henry Ward Beecher, Horace 
Bushnell, and Phillips Brooks. I want you to realize 
what a great contribution one of our own Universalist 
leaders has made to religious liberalism in America. 
His life is well worth studying. In a later lecture I 
shall touch upon some of the main points of Ballou’s 
system. 

To move into the next period (1820-1840). Here 
we are chiefly concerned with problems of education 
and intellectual development. In this period we are 
to witness numberless debates, always based on Scrip- 
ture. Many of them were crude debates and there 
was no love lost between the contestants. Hard 
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names were often called. Multitudes of books, tracts 
and sermons were published and scattered broadcast. 
It might be said that every Universalist was so well 
grounded in his faith, based on scriptural evidence, 
that he would go into a debate with an enemy at the 
drop of the hat. Not long ago, while probing around 
in some old Universalist newspaper files, I deter- 
mined to try the experiment of counting as many as 
possible in ten minutes’ time (newspapers and maga- 
zines only). I counted at least twenty-four published 
within this period, and that is only a part of the rather 


«long list. Here are some of the titles: The Philomath 
Encylopedia, Indiana, 18387; Manford’s Magazine, 
Chicago; New York Herald and Umiversalist Re- 


view, New York; Gospel Visitant, Haverhill, Mass.; 
Balm of Gilead, New Hampshire; Ladies Repository; 
Star in the East, Concord, N. H.; Gospel Trumpet and 
Universalist Magazine; Western Luminary, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Star in the West, Cincinnati, O.; New 
York Christian Messenger; The Universalist Mis- 
cellany (monthly), Boston. To give you a taste of a 
flowery style which has long since departed the world 
of literature, I will quote from one of the above 
magazines—The Universalist and Ladies Respository 
(August, 1885). This magazine was devoted to “‘the 
defence and illustration of Universalism and the 
Rights of Females.’ I quote from the original 
allegory: 


The sun was approaching the western horizon, and 
the evening clouds, tinged by his glowing beams of 
purple and gold, were reposing in undisturbed serenity. 
Wearied with the cares and perplexities of the day, I 
sallied forth to inhale the invigorating breeze, and 
forget for a season the sordid strifes of this mammon- 
loving world. It was a fit hour for meditation. The 
industrious husbandman was returning from his -daily 
toil—the active cow-boy, with many a shout, was 
gathering the ‘lowing herd,’’—the songsters in the 
neighboring grove were singing their evening matins, 
and all surrounding nature seemed hushed to the gentle 
repose of night. I sat me down at the foot of an aged 
pine, and gave loose reins to my active thoughts. 


You can see that not all the space in these news- 
papers and magazines was devoted to the defence of 
universal salvation. The main line of attack on 
Orthodoxy was always through the Scriptures, and 
how those early Universalists knew the Bible! They 
knew it from cover to cover, inside and out, and bas- 
ing their arguments on the Scripture they tried to 
confound and put to rout their opponents, on any 
platform or from any church pulpit. They were 
fighters, debaters, and willing to argue for their prin- 
ciples. Many of the hot debates centered around the 
words in the Bible ‘‘eternal’ and “‘everlasting.”’ The 
Universalists laid claim to a different interpretation 
from that of the Orthodox in order that their argu- 
ments for universal salvation might be well but- 
tressed. In all fairness we must confess that on 
many an occasion they stretched a point in trans- 
lation and interpretation. It is very tiresome reading 
at the present time, the endless debates based on Bible 
texts concerning the life after death, and punishment 
for sin. The whole strugg e seems unreal to us in the 
twentieth century because those issues no longer are 
vital. It didn’t make any difference where the de- 


bate was held, our hardy Universalist forebears were 
always ready to do battle for their cause. 
book of ‘Historical Sketches and Incidents Illus- 
trative of the Establishment and Progress of Uni- 
versalism in the State of New York,” by Mr. Smith, I 
quote the following account of a meeting held in a 
strange place (1843): 


An appointment had been made for a Universalist 
meeting in the neighborhood of the Pennsylvania 
state line—and was probably the first meeting of its 
kind ever held in that vicinity. No arrangements 
had been made for a hall or building for the service. 
The appointed day came and with it came the preacher; 
but the room could not be occupied because that ter- 
rible visitant, Typhus fever, was already there, and one 
of its victims was already dying, in that very hall. 
What then could be done? The day was already 
waning. The notice had been general, and the novelty 
of such a meeting would insure a good attendance. 
So the man who had assumed the responsibility of get- 
ting a hall sat down with the preacher and the following 
conversation followed. 

Gentleman—You are a stranger here and in 
courtesy—we wish your opinion about the matter. 
For the truth is, the only room that will hold us is 
the storeroom in my distillery. 

Preacher—If that is the only place which will an- 
swer the purpose, and as the congregation knows of the 
reason why it is occupied, I see no very serious objec- 
tions to going there. I presume it is not running now? 

G—Yes, it is, and that is not the worst of it— 
matters are in such a state that we cannot stop it. 

P—That alters the case materially. How shall 
we get along with the noise? and shall we be liable to 
continued interruption? I suppose nothing need be 
said of preaching and making whiskey at the same 
time and in the same place. 

G—O, we can manage that well enough. The 
storeroom is overhead and the door into it opens on 
the street. The work will be all below. 

P—But will our opposers go there? Perhaps they 
may think it very well for Universalists—quite in 
character; but will they think it safe for themselves? 

G—Go? Yes, we have half a dozen sects here; 
and every one will go as freely as if it were a church. 

P—Very well then, I will preach anywhere, if 
people will go to hear. So the question is settled, as 
far as I am concerned. 


So this particular debate was held in a distillery, 
and | hope, to the glory of God. As I have said once 
before in these lectures, it is a good thing to know 
what one’s enemy thinks about you. Therefore I will 
quote again from that “Textbook of Universalism,” 
written by M. Hale Smith in 1845. Evidently the 
aggressiveness of the Universalists had stung him to 
the quick. 


Excommunicate a man for wickedness, and you 
know where to find him afterwards. They (the Uni- 
versalists) take all that is left in a community; and it 
is a common remark of such as have no other habita- 
tion, when asked where they belong, that they are “Uni- 
versalists if anything,” or “they attend a Universalist 
meeting when they go anywhere.” If a man hangs 
himself or dies of delirium tremens, no doubt exists as 
to who will attend the funeral, or what bell will an- 
nounce the interment. 

A prominent member of a Universalist society was 
noted for his profanity. One day his minister reproved 
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him for the practice. His reply was this: “I will tell 
you what it is; I know I swear a great deal, and in 
your pulpit you pray a great deal; and we do not either 
of us mean anything by it.” 

In a town in Rhode Island the Universalists have 
communion twice a year. At such times the elements 
are passed to the whole congregation (a shocking 
thought no doubt) indiscriminately. Some months ago 
I visited that place. A Sabbath or two before, at their 
communion, the boys and girls, taking the bread as it 
was passed to them, converted it into spit-balls, and 
passed their time in throwing them at each other 
across the church. 


And so on. I might cite many more illustra- 
tions from this harsh, narrow critic for Universalism 
in the roaring 30’s and 40’s. But remember the 
Universalists of that growing period were not averse 
to calling names either. In one of the publications 
of that period I came across an allusion to Mr. Smith’s 
writings—the editor called him an “unmitigated 
liar.’ It was a colorful period, it was a growing 
period. The numberless debates and arguments were 
all founded on the Bible, and valiantly did the Uni- 
versalists labor to temper down those sayings which 
contained the words “everlasting” and ‘eternal’ 
when they referred to punishment or existence in any 
state hereafter. In their zeal, without a doubt, they 
did violence to certain portions of Holy Writ. And 
when you stop to think of it, how the Bible has been 
abused down through the Christian centuries by its 
so-called friends! We, today are fortunate in being 
able to use the results of patient scholarship, trans- 
lations, and excavations in Bible lands. There is 
no excuse for being ignorant, bigoted, or unfamilar 


with this Book. But if the Universalists abused it 
somewhat so did the Orthodox, and in those hectic 
days of debate, circuit riding, penetration into new 
territory, fine distinctions did not amount to much. 
The idea of universal salvation must be defended at all 
costs. Do not get the idea that the Universalists of 
this period were all crude and unlettered men. They 
were well-educated, keen of mind, and very zealous 
in spreading their religion. And yet it was not all 
zeal and interest. The editor of the Christian Teacher 
(1843) in an editorial bemoaned the want of zeal 
among the Universalists (it has a modern sound). I 
quote a few lines: 


If we take into consideration the glory of Univer- 
salism, its bearing upon the final destiny and present 
happiness of mankind, together with the mighty tide of 
opposition, which continually sets against it, no de- 
nomination of Christians ought to manifest so much 
zeal, as those who profess to believe it. And yet we know 
of none who fall so far short of their duty in this respect 
as Universalists. Their indifference and coldness give 
but too good ground for the assertion so frequently 
made, that the professors of Universalism care little 
about religion. 


These facts will perhaps give you a picture of some 
of the things done and said from 1800 to 1840. In 
1830 there were about 170 Universalist ministers. 

The main points to remember in this lecture are 
(I) The character, work, and influence of Hosea 
Ballou, and (2) the great debating activity and aggres- 
sive moves into the camp of Orthodoxy, the great 
number of tracts, papers and magazines published, 
and the hostility aroused among the more “respect- 
able” and sedate professors of religion. 


Inside Germany 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


N January 30, 1938, I watched the triumphant 
march of Adolf Hitler. The sky over Germany 
was reddened by the torches of his Storm 

Troopers as they loudly acclaimed the birth of the 
Third Reich. 

One evening during that eventful month, I re- 
member meeting a young engineering student in the 
Kaiserhof in Essen—a city once notoriously known as 
a hotbed of Communism—who with great enthusiasm 
explained to me that I was witnessing the birth of a 
new nation and the final establishment of that King- 
dom (Third Reich) which German sages and mystics 
had dreamed of for centuries. Adolf Hitler, he de- 
clared, was the living symbol of a resurrected Ger- 
many. The task that Frederick and Bismarck were 
unable to finish Hitler had completed. I remember 
how I sat in silence—for there was no alternative— 
as my friend raved against the “Dictate of Versailles’ 
and prophesied that Hitler would hold the balance 
of peace or war in Europe. 

I have just returned from my fourth visit to 
Germany since those stormy days of revolution. 
During the past four years, Hitler has, over a series 
of black week-ends, systematically torn up the Treaty 
of Versailles. The only clause now left of that hated 
and most unfortunate document is that pertaining to 


the confiscated German colonies. After watching 
the much admired colonial exploits of Japan and Italy, 
and in view of the apparent impotence of Great Britain 
and France in preventing such adventures, the demand 
for her colonies is throughout Germany gathering 
such a momentum that even the deafest statesman in 
Europe will not fail to hear the roar. Public opinion 
is being carefully trained, and when the right psy- 
chological moment arrives, the chancellories of Europe 
will discover another bomb upon their doorsteps. 
Hitler today holds the balance of peace or war, but 
in the hand of France and Britain are to be found the 
answers which will turn the scales. 

Even the most bitter critic of Hitler must admit 
that there is today a new spirit throughout the land. 
We may disagree with the form in which this spirit 
has found expression, and rightly condemn its denial 
of the greatest of all our liberties—freedom of thought 
and expression. In a world so sick of war, but as yet 
not possessing the courage to overthrow war, we stand 
in abhorrence of a narrow nationalism of blood and 
soil and of the glorification of war. 

Democracy has never been a success in Germany. 
Parliamentary government is as alien to the German 
spirit as a constitutional monarchy is to American 
democracy. Psychologically, the German people can. 
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only find their unity through the leadership of some 
magnetic personality. When the Kaiser fled from 


Germany, he left his people as sheep without a shep-_ 


herd. The collapse of Germany in 1918 was complete 
because their leader had deserted them in their hour 
of need. 

Hitler is the symbol of a united Germany. He 
is Germany and through him Germany challenges the 
world. 

The supreme word in the German vocabulary is 
“‘obey,’”’ I was told by a friend in Berlin. You are not 
required to think, for your conclusions may be dan- 
gerous. In a country where the spirit of militarism 
is so much admired and intellectual excerise so much 
restrained, the Germans themselves admit that there 
has been a “‘swing of the pendulum away from affairs 
of the mind.” On the other hand, however, they 
point with pride to the disappearance from their midst 
of neurasthenics, pessimists, rainbow chasers, Schopen- 
hauerists, and miscellaneous abnormals. Thinking 
with the masses appears to have become a lost art. 
Few escape the steam roller of propaganda driven so 
skillfully by Dr. Goebbels. The first thing the cus- 
tom official dives for when you enter Germany is your 
newspaper. Pick up a newspaper in Cologne, Berlin 
or Munich, and you will read the same stereotyped 
official news and comments. Such is the pathetic re- 
sult of a politically controlled press. One young man 
in Hanover, who had recently graduated at Oxford, 
told me that he refused to read any daily newspaper, 
as he considered it an insult to his intelligence. 

As an experiment, I made out a list of questions 
upon current international affairs, and whenever the 
opportunity arose, I presented my list for answer. So 
well had Goebbels drilled his people with official propa- 
ganda that all the replies were identical. The most 
unpopular subject, I discovered, was that of Inter- 
nationalism and the League of Nations. The most 
popular subject was Germany’s fight against world 
Bolshevism. 

Internationalism is decried as the gospel of the 
Jew and the weakling, the League of Nations as a 
League of Hate, a conspiracy of nations to maintain 
the status quo. Both Benito Mussolini and Adolf 
Hitler seem to envisage the emergence of a world of 
ego-centric National States organized on absolute 
military hierarchies, each cherishing its own ‘“‘will to 
power and government,” each repudiating any moral- 
ity whose sanctions claim to be superior to the indi- 
vidual national sovereignty, and who denounce all 
international and corporate life. Even the “utility” 
or “possibility” of peace is denied. In short, inter- 
nationalism is the dream of the fool. 

In Germany, I discovered that every Republican 
in Spain was a Bolshevist and that every Nationalist 
was a God-fearing Spaniard. In the Far East, I was 
told that China was a pawn in the hands of Soviet 
Russia and that Japan, as the saviour of the East 
from the Bolshevist menace, must control the destiny 
of China. When I protested that Russian policy 
today was more concerned with interior development 
than exterior revolution, I was politely informed that 
Bolshevism must always be represented to the German 
people as the world’s greatest enemy and the antithe- 
sis of National Socialism. The fly in the ointment is 
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that Hitler himself endorsed in 1933 a treaty of friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union. 

At the present moment, one of the most unpopular 
men in Germany is the British Foreign Minister. His 
insistent references to the League of Nations, the 
Spanish Non-Intervention Committee, and Anglo- 
French solidarity have irritated the German govern- 
ment. More than one serious-minded person in- 
formed me that Mr. Eden was a Jew. It appears that 
anyone who is considered as an obstacle in the path 
of German policy is labeled a Jew. Mr. Eden’s in- 
sistence that Russia should be included in any gen- 
eral European conference is another sore point with 
Hitler’s Germany. While Britain is condemned for 
flirting with the Bolshevists, the German press declares 
that Red Russian submarines are sinking British 
ships in the Mediterranean. 

Politically, Germany is drawn into the orbit of 
Fascist Italy, but Germans and Italians make strange 
bed-fellows. Berlin may be crowded with Italian 
visitors, and Mussolini may call upon Chancellor 
Hitler, and everybody may say, ‘Heil, Duce!” but 
underneath all the “pomp and circumstance” the 
German has not much faith in the Italian. Fate has 
drawn England within the orbit of France, but the 
majority of English people have not much faith in the 
French. The German has far more respect for the 
Englishman, and throughout Germany there is a 
strong desire to make peace with Britain. A political 
agreement between France and Italy on the one hand, 
and between Germany and Britain on the other hand, 
would be a far more natural alliance. But there is 
no logic in international affairs, and as ‘‘two people 
may sleep in one bed and dream different dreams,’’ so 
in the end are the ambitions of Germany going to run 
contrary to those of Fascist Italy. Austria, and Ger- 
man ambitions in Central Europe, may yet be the 
breaking point of Italio-German friendship. 

Do the German people want peace? The answer 
is universally in the affirmative. In spite of her re- 
armament, Germany is not yet in a position to wage a 
long war. Unfortunately, it will not be the people of 
Germany who will decide when and who they are going 
to fight. The opinion of the man in the street does 
not count, for he is not supposed to have any opinions. 
It will be Hitler who will decide when the zero hour 
has come. Can Hitler be trusted? More than one 
thoughtful German answered me that question in the 
negative. I sincerely believe that Hitler hates war, 
but, as one German friend expressed it, “Hitler may 
see red at any moment, and before the people realize it, 
Germany will be at war.’’ Hitler is a fanatic who has 
hitched the destiny of Germany to a shooting star. 
Where it will land, no one knows, not even Hitler. 
Even those who admire him, qualify their admiration 
with the remark, ‘‘Perhaps he is a little too idealistic.’ 

* * * 


No stream from its course 
Flows seaward, how lovely soever its course, 
But some land is gladdened! No star ever rose 
And set without influence somewhere! Who knows 
What earth needs from earth’s lowest creature? No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
Owen Meredith. 


* 
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A European on the Oxford Convention of Liberals” 


HE University City of Oxford was seen in its 
most attractive aspect during the twelfth Con- 
gress of this Association held from Tuesday, 

August 3 to Sunday, August 8. After a long spell of 
typically English weather, the conditions suddenly 
became settled, and so the delegates were able to enjoy 
to the full the delightful surroundings of Manchester 
College, the alma mater of so many ministers of the 
liberal faith, now scattered throughout the world. 
The attendance was large and included twenty-two 
nations in its representation. 

Among the honorary visitors were Dr. H. A. 
Major, principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, Mr. A. Jack- 
man, secretary of the World Congress of Faiths, and 
Dr. W. H. Drummond. The last mentioned is a 
former secretary, and did much valuable service in 
bringing these international congresses to their present 
position of influence and popularity. 

At the opening meeting on Tuesday evening 
the Arlosh Hall was filled. Dr. Henry Gow presided- 
and as president of the college spoke words of wel- 
come to the delegates. 

The president, after paying tribute to Dr. Drum- 
mond, who responded with a brief address, proceeded 
to speak of the political and financial difficulties 
which prevented many would-be delegates from some 
continental countries from joining them. The year 
was one of the worst possible for such congresses, 
and yet several were being held. Perhaps when they 
were least looking for it the day of peace and good 
will would dawn. The longing of all people for peace 
and the active propaganda on its behalf in many 
countries would surely not be without effect. Turn- 
ing to the theme of the Congress, “Liberal Christian- 
ity: the World’s Need,” Dr. Hall said that progres- 
sive Christianity had rendered a service to humanity 
which had yet to be acknowledged. It had fostered 
tolerance and moderation, which had long been “the 
supreme virtue of civilized man.” Sacramental and 
evangelical forms of faith and all the religions of 
authority had failed signally in this direction. Lib- 
eral Christianity’ had striven to deliver men, not 
without some success, from inherited prejudices, per- 
secuting theologies and national egotisms. It linked 
morality and religion closely together, had exalted 
righteousness above creeds and had taught that the 
essence of Christianity was in the teaching of Jesus, 
and had stimulated scholars to find God in human 
life and in the mysterious universe around us. 

On Wednesday morning the beautiful chapel of 
the college was crowded, many being unable to find 
seats. The morning devotions were conducted by 
Dr. A Kiss of Roumania. Later, in the Arlosh Hall 
Professor Kurt Leese, Germany, gave an eloquent 
address on “Our Religious Message: Our Belief in 
God.” Every discussion of the Christian conception 
of God, he said, would have to start from the teaching 
of Jesus. In the presence of the God-Father of Jesus, 


*Twelfth Congress of the International Association for Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom held at Manchester 
College, Oxford, England, August, 1937. 


man experienced his unworthiness and felt the bound- 
aries of his human existence. But Jesus’ conception 
of God also included God’s perfectness which is love 
without end, a charity without motive. 

The evening meeting provided most varied inter- 
est, for there were five-minute speeches from repre- 
sentatives of many countries. Greetings were read 
from Bishop Jozan of Budapest, the Rev. W. J. 
McEldowney, who has recently settled at Warwick 
in England, spoke on behalf of Australasia, Dr. Nor- 
bert F. Capek of the movement in Czechoslovakia and 
the Rev. Thorvald Kierkegaard of the work in Den- 
mark. It was at his church in Copenhagen in 1934, 
where the last International Congress was held. The 
Rev. Margaret Barr, who has been working in the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills among the Unitarians and 
Brahmo Somaj movements there, gave a delightful 
account of her experiences, and the Rev. Mrs. Wilna 
Constable of Vancouver described the remarkable 
changes in the religious condition of the Philippine 
Islands where Archbishop Aglipay is leading the liberal 
Christian movement. Dr. K. Gryez-Smilowski repre- 
sented Poland, one of the earliest centers of Unita- 
rianism, and Professor Varga for Transylvania told 
of the experiences of his fellow countrymen, in that 
other historical seat of our liberal faith. The Rev. 
Walter Bone, now of Gloucester, England, but for- 
merly of Cape Town, spoke for South Africa where the 
Rev. Ramsden Balmforth had completed forty years 
of missionary service in the cause. The origins and 
prospects of work in these widely distant places 
proved an intensely interesting subject to the large 
audience present. 

On thursday morning, after Dr. F. Buri of 
Switzerland had conducted morning devotion in the 
crowded chapel, the Arlosh Hall was again filled to 
hear the Rev. Herbert Barnes of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
speak on the “present-day social emphasis of liberal 
Christianity’’ under the chairmanship of Dr. W. H. 
Macpherson, Universalist minister, United States. 
The outstanding need today was the possession of an 
adequate social conscience. He asked his audience 
whether it ever troubled them to think of the social 
danger of the great mass movements that periodically 
swept over the world directed to the attainment of 
the people’s right to life and liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, but without the sobering and the sweet- 
ening of the Christian idea and the Christian ethic, 
going forward under the dreadful persuasion that 
religion is the opiate of the people. The destinies of 
mankind were involved in that issue. What liberal 
Christianity demanded was that their social way of 
life be directed to great human ends. Their central 
social ideal was this ruling moral principle—the en- 
richment of all life. It was good economics and good 
religion. 

Each day after the principal morning address the 
delegates separated themselves into four sections, the 
theological presided over by Principal Herbert 
McLachlan of the Unitarian College, Manchester, 
the ecclesiological under the chairmanship of Rev. 
H. P. Kingdon of Oxford, the educational at which 
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Miss Dr. N. A. Bruining, Holland, presided, and the 
social section under the conduct of Dr. Robert 
Dexter, United States. 

The speaker at the theological conference was 
Dr. L. J. von Holk (Leyden), the vice-president of 
the association, who spoke on the “Declaration of 
Arnhem, 1936.” 

Dr. F. M. Hnik, Prague, in the ecclesiological 
section spoke on the value of “the ecumenical move- 
ment to us.” Professor L. S. McCollester, Tufts Col- 
lege, United States, spoke in the educational section 
on “The Principles and Methods of Religious Educa- 
tion.” Liberal religion was the first to realize and 
teach the social implications and values of Chris- 
tianity. There was at first novelty in the slogan: 
“Socialize the Christian Order and Christianize the 
Social Order,” but it soon began to be seen that the 
main objection to the Sermon on the Mount was not 
the miraculous saving of the individual hereafter, but 
the establishing on earth of the Kingdom of God. 

The social section attracted the largest number 
of delegates and some keen and interesting discussions 
followed the Rev. Raymond V. Holt’s, Oxford, ad- 
dress on “‘The principle of Democracy in the National 
Government and International Relations.” To lib- 
eral Christians, he said, democracy was not a political 
expedient or a piece of political machinery, but an 
expression of their religious faith. This new faith 
was able to appeal to men’s idealism because it urged 
them to sacrifice themselves for something greater 
than themselves. Democracy made higher demands 
upon its people than any other form of government 
and if men and women would not rise to these de- 
mands, democracy was impossible. In short, there 
could be no democracy without democrats and there 
could be no democrats without democratic faith, and 
that faith was a religious faith in the divine purpose 
to create personality. 

On Thursday evening the annual business meet- 
ing of the Association was held in the Arlosh Hall. 
After Mrs. St. John, United States, had presented 
the greetings of the International Association of 
Liberal Christian Women, of which she is the newly 
elected president, Dr. Hall mentioned that by the 
will of the late Dr. Charles Wendte and Mrs. Wendte 
(who passed away last year) the I. A. R. F. had re- 
ceived its first endowment, and he hoped that it would 
lead others to make similar provision for this inter- 
national cause. Dr. Cornish then mentioned that 
he was to dedicate a new organ at Dr. Wendte’s old 
church in the autumn, and he proposed on behalf of 
the Association to place a wreath there on the occasion 
of his visit. 

The president then proceeded to speak of his 
experiences during the past three years. The Asso- 
ciation had become in that time an executive body 
instead of a mere conference as formerly, and so he 
appealed for financial support by means of the enrol- 
ment of individual members to enable the Association 
to meet the needs of this wider sphere of activity, and 
he referred to the difficult question of minorities in 
certain countries, and said it was their special work 
to do what they could for them. 

After the secretary’s report and the treasurer’s 
statement had been adopted on the motion of Dr. A.S. 


Hurn of Leicester the retiring president, Dr. Alfred 
Hall, moved the election as president of Dr. Louis 
Cornish, who recently retired from the presidency of 
the American Unitarian Association, and referred to 
the great services in the past Dr. Cornish had rendered 
to the I. A. R. F. 

Dr. Cornish’s election was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and he briefly thanked the delegates for the 
honor conferred upon him. Dr. Hall mentioned that 
it was the intention of the new president to visit 
Archbishop Aglipay in the Philippines, where the 
movement for their liberal faith was so encouraging. 

By a new by-law Dr. Hall as ex-president will 
be an advisory member of the executive, a fact that 
was welcomed by the delegates. Dr. von Holk re- 
mains vice-president. The three members retiring 
from the executive were Dr. Neander, Dr. Cornish 
and the Patriarch of the Church of Czechoslovakia, 
Dr. G. H. Prochazka. The last mentioned said he 
had much appreciated the friendship of the I. A. R. F., 
and was sorry that the time had come for him to re- 
tire. He would have a capable successor in Dr. 
Hnik. The other two members of the executive are 
Dr. Duhna of Scandinavia and Dr. Jozan. 

The application for membership was then cor- 
dially received from the Liberal Protestant Union of 
Strasbourg. 

The Rev. H. Stewart Carter, president of the 
Leyden International Bureau, in a short address 
expressed the hope that the future would see a closer 
co-operation between the L. I. B. and the I. A. R. F., 
and that the former would become the youth section 
of the I. A. R. F. There ought to be a branch of the 
L. I. B. wherever a branch of the I. A. R. F. existed, 
so that the members of the former eventually became 
members of the older association. 

At the close of the meeting the secretary of the 
World Congress of Faiths was given a special greeting, 
and in reply he gave a description of the two con- 
gresses held in London and Oxford, and outlined the 
plans and purposes of their association. 

Friday was gloriously sunny for a day of excur- 
sions, and most of the delegates paid a visit to Salis- 
bury and Stonehenge by train and motor coach, 
returning in time for a conversazione in the college 
buildings. 

On Saturday the morning devotions took the form 
of a communion service, conducted by Principal 
Weatherall (Manchester College, Oxford), and later 
in the morning the delegates listened to a stirring 
address by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, the new president 
of the American Unitarian Association, who spoke on 
“The Future of Liberal Christianity.” 

In the evening there was a big gathering at the 
dinner in the Clarendon Hotel, when a succession of 
good humored speeches testified to the success of 
the Oxford Conference, and hearty thanks were given 
to the authorities of Manchester College for their 
hospitality, and to the local secretary, Rev. J. W. 
Cock, Oxford, and his assistants. 
recognition was expressed of the services as inter- 
preter throughout the work of Dr. Platzhoff-Lejeune, 
whose personality dispelled any tedium that might 
have been experienced by those who could not under- 
stand a language foreign to their own. After the 
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loyal toast had been proposed by the retiring president, 
Dr. Alfred Hall, Dr. von Holk submitted the toast to 
the I. A. R. F. and Mr. Ronald P. Jones to “the new 
president,” and these were responded to by Drs. 
Hall and Cornish. ‘‘Manchester College’ was pro- 
posed by the Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, and responded to 
by Principal Weatherall. 

The Sunday morning service was again crowded. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, United States, conducted and 
the sermon was preached by Dr. G. A. Prochazka, the 
patriarch of the Church of Czechoslovakia. 

At the last session of the congress a message was 
accepted after which the new president of the I. A. 
R. F. gave a stimulating speech in which he spoke 


Personal Experiences at 


about the possibilities and the value of the work of 
the liberal movement. He will go to Japan and the 
Philippine Islands in the autumn, and Dr. Faber will 
go to the United States. In the next three years a 
conference will be held yearly. 

A concluding devotion was conducted by the Rev. 
George Wolf, France. One other interesting event 
during the week should be mentioned—a film showing 
the workings of the Youth Movement in Holland, 
with comments by Mr. De Jong. 

The Congress, one of the best attended of the 
series, proved to be most profitable, both intellectu- 
ally and socially. 

From the Official Press Release of the Congress. 


the Youth Conference’ 


Eleanor T. Collie 


T is difficult to say what it was about the Confer- 
ence of the Leyden International Bureau that 
renewed my enthusiasm for my work. 

I can truthfully say that I have heard elsewhere 
addresses as good and addresses as ordinary, and, in 
one or two cases, addresses as boring as I heard in 
Manchester College, Oxford. 

The speakers at the conference had the same social 
and spiritual ideals as all thinking Americans have 
and they possessed the same enthusiasm and zeal. 
Perhaps the English used by foreign speakers did 
not flow as easily as I could wish, and some of 
their expressions and phrases caused many smiles, 
but they won much admiration for attempting our 
language. 

One Dutch speaker suggested that English speak- 
ing people are mentally lazy—we refuse to learn and 
use any other language. By this laziness we deprive 
ourselves of much understanding because there are 
certain thoughts that cannot be adequately translated 
into other tongues, so we possess as many souls as 
the languages we can speak or understand. And he 
added that learning other languages is a simple 
method of expressing brotherhood. 

This same speaker, Dr. Von Holk, professor of 
philosophy and religion at the Leyden University, 
Holland, was for me the outstanding guest of the con- 
ference. The general theme of the meetings was 
“Free Christianity in a Changing World’’—his par- 


ticular topic, ‘‘Changing Moral Standards.” 


He contends that this is a baffling problem and 
an urgent one. Unfortunately there is a disastrous 
amount of moral indifference, and a like amount of 
group egotism—national and racial—which may 
prove catastrophic. There is ever an inner conflict 
between social ideals and practical knowledge. 

However, in spite of these facts, we can change 
moral life: first, by progressive social legislation. 
Quite cynically and sincerely he added that it is far 
easier for wealthy nations to be democratic than it is 
for poor ones. Liberty is the fine flower of security. 
Second, social legislation must be supported by the 


*The Leyden International Bureau, now independent, is 
likely to become the Youth Section of the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity.—The Editor. 


building of religious character, which necessitates the 
deepening of our religious life—the concentration of 
our inner abilities. All of this takes time and is 
bound up with reverence for and adherence to some 
of our fine traditions as well as tolerance for and 
acceptance of unfolding knowledge. Third, com- 
munal life must be strengthened—a difficult process 
in large cities, but it can be done gradually. Fourth, 
we must catholicize liberalism. Make our ideals not 
only an individual matter, but make them penetrate 
the whole of life. 

Dr. Von Holk struck a very refreshing note as 
he summarized his speech. Rather than implying 
to the assembled young people that they could effect 
the necessary change single-handed, he told them 
they can have but a modest share in this work by 
co-operation and by endeavoring to preserve the 
standards of purity and simplicity of life. 

To be young, he cautioned, is not to be better; 
to be young is not to be wiser. Vital force must be 
experienced force to be of value. 

Because there is a nostalgia for sin, an instinct 
for smashing everything, a despair of beauty at the 
back of our natures, Christianity is challenged by the 
modern world. 

To effect any change, he reiterated, we must 
cling to our traditions and we must. be constant in 
professing our brotherhood. He ended by pleading 
for efficient sacrifice—the renouncement of worldly 
forms of civilization to build up a real world of love 
for each man toward his brother. 

Another address which interested me deeply was 
given by an English Congregationalist, Rev. Ray- 
mond V. Holt, on “The Source of Free Christian 
Experience.” 

He plunged into his topic by stating that the 
ultimate source of free Christian experience is the 
source of all Christian experience. Find the origin 
of man and you will find the origin of religion. 

Mr. Holt gave us several definitions of religion. 
One which appealed to me as being overwhelmingly 
broad was, “religion is the response of the whole being 
of man to the whole being of the universe.’”’ (The 
thought occurred to me that most of us are very 
limited religiously.) Another, the so-called death of 
religion is merely religion taking on new forms. A 
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third which he elaborated upon was, “religion is the 
will to live a searching life.” 

Therefore the truly religious man is the man will- 
ing to face every experience regardless of what it 
brings, firmly believing that when he understands it 
he will be free from it. 

Mr. Holt quoted a German who, some two 
hundred years ago, said, “If God offered me in his 
right hand Truth, or in his left hand the Search for 
Truth, I should in all humility choose the left.” That 
quotation invested religion with a challenging, experi- 
mental aspect—an aspect which is not stressed 
sufficiently. 

The varieties of free Christian experience, or 
from religious experience, rise up from all of life and 
so life is richer for individuals and for nations. 

Names of religions have been linked up with 
people—Christ, Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius, and 
others. Great personalities raise the level of religion. 

We, as liberals, should recognize what we owe to 
the Christians in the past (an echo of Dr. Von Holk’s 
emphasis on the value of traditions), but we also have, 
and should exercise, the freedom to re-express old 
doctrines. 

There were other speeches—many of them—but 
I had heard them before and so have you. Undoubt- 
edly the usual fine quality of their contents and the 
sincerity of the speakers subconsciously contributed 
to my feeling of satisfaction toward the conference, 
but the surroundings in which we met definitely put 
me in a most receptive mood for inspiration. 

The serenity, the dignity, the quiet to be found 
in the quadrangles behind vine-covered walls of the 
colleges which form Oxford University made the 
warm summer air alive with the ghosts of former 
students who have added to the prestige of Great 
Britain, 


Of course I visited the college where Edward the 
Eighth attended. It is listed as Magdalen College, 
but the surprising English call it ‘“Maudlin.” At 


the side of this very wealthy and renowned college — 


is a most charming woodland walk. The fact that. 


I walked through it proves its charm. Addison 
strolled along the same path, I am told, so he and I 
have that much in common even though our literary 
abilities are so far apart. 

Early one morning, when it was still dark and 
deeply quiet, I woke and listened to the university 
chimes making beautiful and important the insignif- 
icant quarters of the hour. 

I confess it was easy for Oxford to impress me. 
I am susceptible to anything British, and most espe- 
cially tiny alleys with surprising shops, strong tea, 
hearty roast beef, gay flower gardens, old cathedrals, 
all of which I found in and around the L. I. B. meet- 
ing place. 

And still the surroundings were not wholly 
responsible for my attitude. The contacts I made, the 
people with whom I became acquainted, influenced me. 

As one of our younger ministers said, it was a 
lovely ‘international picnic.” Food, fun, fellowship 
with Czechoslovakians, Transylvanians, English, 
Dutch, Danes, Hungarians—who can adequately 
evaluate the importance of such contacts? Who 
can say definitely under such circumstances from 
where I obtained my enthusiasm? 

I can’t. All I know is that for five days I asso- 
ciated with people with high ideals and with a normal, 
humorous outlook on life; we met in an old university 
town overflowing with tradition and culture and we 
discussed aims and exchanged methods and plans— 
from all this I have returned to my work enthused 
and deeply appreciative of the opportunity which 
was mine. 


Leyden International Bureau 
William B. Rice 


HIRTY young Americans were fortunate to 
spend the two weeks in England just previous 
to the Oxford Conference of the Leyden Inter- 

national Bureau as visitors and not as tourists. After 
the L. I. B. and I. A. R. F. meetings, I went about 
Scotland as a tourist, met other tourists, and discov- 
ered how little one sees when traveling under the 
insulating care of a tourist agency. In England, the 
thirty Americans lived in homes, where they were 
taken in as friends of long standing. Instead of being 
shut off in hotel rooms, they had the opportunity of 
exploring the English mind as it reveals itself at a mid- 
night snack before the fireplace. 

We learned of the tremendous pride they have in 
their Unitarian Church. We saw their deep interest 
in the local churches. We discovered why our rela- 
tively small denomination is such an important factor 
in the life of England. 
we When we visited historical places, our guides 
were not professionals reeling off memorized “pieces,” 
but amateurs in love with the historical and literary 
past which is the foundation of our present religious 
and social liberalism. Our hosts knew and loved the 


natural beauties of their different counties with 
which they seemed to feel a deep relationship. A sys- 
tem of education which teaches people to appreciate 
their treasures in such a way that they can use them 
in creating an active esthetic life which blends actual 
knowledge and social creativeness in a well-formed 
personality is to be commended. We met people whose 
energies are devoted to various forms of social better- 
ment, who, because of their intellectual and esthetic 
reserves, were able to keep a healthy balance we 
often find lacking in some of our American reformers. 

If Rev. H. Stewart Carter ever decides to leave 
the ministry, he should have little difficulty in finding 
opportunities for using his executive powers. While 
the various districts had local committees responsible 
for our entertainment, instruction and comfort, his 
attention to details and his determination that we 
should see as much as possible in a brief time were 
evident in many places. He was the one who shoul- 


dered the responsibility for raising the money needed — 


to pay our expenses and, with his efficient committee 
to help, every moment was made valuable to us. 


Naval war games delayed our landing at Plym- | 
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- outh, but in spite of the necessary curtailments, we 


saw London and its people in a relatively short time. 
We motored to north central England, to Mansfield, 
Sheffield, Manchester and Liverpool, which were used 
as bases for expeditions to Wales, the Lake Country, 
the Pilgrim Country, the Dales of Derbyshire, fac- 
tories, mines and slum-clearance projects. Then we 
went down through the beautiful country of western 
England, stopping at Kinver for a day in an Inter- 
national Youth Camp, to Oxford, where we were put 
up at college “digs” during the four days of the L. I. B. 
conference. 

The conference was absorbing to one who has an 
interest in the effects of environment upon personality. 


_ Americans, raised in a culture of activity, were im- 


patient at the deliberations of people raised in an 
atmosphere heavy with tradition and learning. They 
wanted to “do things,’ even if the nature of the 
“things” were not any too distinct. The English 
were divided in opinion and action. Men under the 
influence of the great university traditions were apt 
to think and act along the conventional lines whether 
the matter under discussion was one of internal L. I. B. 
structure or of social and economic concern. People 
from the provincial universities and those under the 
influence of the newer and more daring thinkers often 
went more directly at the root of problems than did 
the Americans. For instance, they were absolute 
pacifists and they had a sound knowledge of their 
intellectual grounds. 

A Dutch boy revealed his position when he said 
that he classed people as those who thought in Ger- 
man and those who did not. This shows why the 
Dutch are not readily understood by the Americans. 
Theologically they are much more conservative than 
we. Face to face with mighty forces against which 
they would be powerless, their geographical situation 
has had its effect upon their thinking. Many of them 
were very learned and were willing to use their con- 


' victions in active Christian expression, but they were 


ny" 


s. 


most anxious not to “‘step on toes.” 


The whole question of the future of the L. I. B. 
rests on how much that organization dares to do in 
spite of the danger it runs in stepping on toes. At 
Oxford, we discussed peace, but we did very little 
about it because any pronouncement upon military 
training might cause embarrassment to societies in 
eastern Europe. We discussed international police 
and disarmament, but we did little about it because 
some of the English are coming to think that the only 
course open to their government is the swift and 
powerful use of their new navy. An English friend 
opened up the roots of many of our international and. 
social problems in his very simple but profound 
criticism of our economic order, but before we could 
do anything about it as a conference, the college 
buildings had to be closed at the early hour decreed 
by the university. 

Professor Holt of Manchester College gave a val- 
uable lecture on “Sources of Free Christian Experi- 
ence.” Johannes de Jong, thinking in Dutch, spoke 
in English on “The Building of a Religious Character.” 
Dr. Von Holk talked on “Changing Moral Standards.”’ 
President Carter closed with a masterly address on 
“Passion, Civilization and Religion.”” These men, 
with all the others who spoke, made the Americans 
conscious of their own intellectual shortcomings. 
The Europeans have made a serious attempt to reach 
an understanding of the problems which concern our 
liberal faith. Their learning has given them the 
ability to go beyond the confining borders of their 
mother tongues, so that they can speak with more 
definiteness on great fundamentals. Professor Holt, 
in particular, impressed us with his ability to apply 
the experience of the past to the needs of the pres- 
ent. 

All of us have come home with a feeling that, 
while we have great vigor, great ambition, and sin- 
cere convictions, we must know more of the deep 
sources of faith and knowledge, so that our actions 
may be effective as we make them part of the stream 
of human history. 


Did Nicodemus: Ask? 


Shelden Shepard 


FTER Nicodemus had the first time put that 
question, ‘“How can a man be born when he is 
old?” and received an answer in further ex- 

planation of the necessity, did he ask again in the en- 
deavor to learn how to proceed to achieve the desir- 
able result mentioned in the discussion? 

If a little thought does not convince one that 
being changed deeply within is a prerequisite of the 
good life, a little consecrated effort to follow in the 
steps of Jesus will soon furnish that conviction. The 
life of unshakable good will, of sacrificial devotion, 


seems to be foreign to the inner drives which control 
_ our actions and our destinies. 


If we would follow the 
high road we must indeed be made new creatures 
capable of strenuous exertion in the rarer air of noble 
heights. 

We have, by our bad education, faulty religion 


‘and commercialized society, built up such a nearly 


iversal poor technique of living that certain vicious 


errors of thought seem to be normal. Despairing grief 
we regard as the natural response to certain events. 
Everywhere people speak of their fears under the 
threat of some kinds of events. In church circles, 
where are often repeated the words of Jesus, it is still 
accepted as a matter of course that persons will be 
offended when slighted and will become angry or un- 
brotherly when improperly treated. So general is this 
false thinking that it does seem to us that many of the 
unwholesome, un-Christian, destructive mental atti- 
tudes are normal, universal, a part of human nature. 

But a little thought shows us that this is not true. 
Men and women have simply become so distorted in 
their inner natures that out of that pollution there 
spring only the fruits of corruption. They need to 
be born again. 

Environment and our reactions are continually 
reshaping our inner natures. We are constantly being 
reborn, for better or for worse. Normally the sub- 
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lime intelligence which carries on the chemical, elec- 
trical, magnetic and physical processes of the body 
gives every cell of brain, nerve, blood and tissue the 
intelligence, the power and the desire for health and 
complete co-operation with every other cell in the body. 
But after the shock of fear, or the continual scraping 
of worry, or under the influences of drugs, poor air or 
bad food, and other causes, that inner urge may become 
distorted. Some cells refuse to work in co-operation 
with the rest of the body, and we have what the 
physician calls a functional disease. A functional dis- 
ease is nothing more nor less than cell-mind gone 
wrong. It is a remaking of the inner intelligence. It 
is a rebirth into illness. Functional disease, with its 
consequent misuse of organs and tissues, soon results 
in organic disease, the cause of which is the wrong 
deep thought. The remedy lies in a correction of 
that subconscious attitude—in other words, in being 
born again. 

' This same deep intelligence is the source of dis- 
position, thought, attitudes and feelings, and may be- 
come so distorted that any conceivable course of ac- 
tion may seem to the individual to be normal under 
his own circumstances. The Los Angeles papers re- 
cently reported the death of a woman whose lifeless 
body was found behind the locked and barricaded 
doors of her home, where she had starved to death 
under an overwhelming fear of going outside. Her 
trouble was a fear consciousness. She needed to be 
born again. 

All prejudices are similar diseases of the inner 
source of our thoughts. Tastes, likes and dislikes 
| ave their power in the same situation. Traits, dis- 
position and elements of character are constantly 
reshaped by inner changes which the psycho-analyst 
calls complexes. We are what we are by virtue of the 
temporary set of our plastic souls. They may be 
changed—they must be changed if we are to be dif- 
ferent in our conscious thinking, in our experiences 
of emotion and in our outward lives and circumstances. 
The fitting climax to a presentation of the teachings 
of Jesus, or to the explanation of a sound psycho- 
logical program for living, is to say, “You must be 
born again.” 

Now I wonder if Nicodemus did not say to Jesus: 
“Well, teacher, how can I be born again? What shall 
I do first? How work to that end?” But the question 
did not get into the record, nor did Jesus’ answer. 

I imagine that in quiet hours with his followers 
Jesus must have guided them in all the details of the 
transformation which he called being born again. 
He must have told them how to be quiet when they 
took, as he did, hours of meditation. He must have 
told them how to shift their thoughts. Besides the 
Lord’s Prayer, he must have put many more words 
into their mouths as exercises. He must have guided 
them simply, step by step, in the technique of chang- 
ing their thoughts, renewing their spirits and being 
born again. 

But of his three years’ ministry we have recorded 
just a few words, written down long after his death. 
And I suppose the writers were a good deal like most 
seekers today—they were more interested in the daring 
principle, in the sublime generalization, than in the 
-detailed technique of their realization. It is far 


easier today to interest people in blind grasps at the : 
magnificent realizations than it is to enlist them in © 
the detailed pursuit of self-mastery and inner change. 
Hundreds will engage in all-inclusive affirmations and 
generalizations for one who will definitely set himself 
at the task of revamping his thought life and remaking 
his inner nature. Perhaps it was so at the time of 
Jesus,-and for that reason we have no record of his 
detailed instructions in procedure. 

Possibly it is better so. For, after all, the one 
essential is a glimpse of the eternal and universal 
principle. Having a revelation of the nature of life 
and of the way to live, we can proceed to work out 
our own technique. Besides, the methods to be used 
will vary with man’s advancing knowledge. Some 
helpful techniques of today could not have been de- 
veloped before the enlightening rays of advancing 
science fell upon the structure and functions of mind 
and body. More is yet to be revealed to us. And it 
may be true that the ultimate of spiritual attainment 
is best obtained by the constant search for technique, 
the exercise of judgment and reason in interpreting 
and applying the eternal truths in the light of the 
parade of changing knowledge. So probably it is 
better so. 

But the gap indicates the supreme function of re- 
ligion. It should emphasize the truth of Jesus’ pro- 
gram, challenge people to accept it, and then train 
them to make it a part of their lives. The lack of a 
definite presentation of this technique in the New 
Testament led the church astray with theology. Not 
finding the way of self-mastery and achievement, men 
began to devise their systems of salvation. One after 
another, techniques were advanced—creeds, baptisms, 
church absolution, blood, Sabbath observance, rites, 
ete. Unfortunately the test of their effectiveness was 
put in the realm where no trial or proof was possible 
—they were supposed to secure results by saving one 
after death, and there could be no checking on the 
goods delivered. 

The true test of any religious technique is what 
it does for life now. Does it develop a thought-life in 
harmony with that proposed by Jesus? Does it build 
faith, hope and love? Does it lead to such a rebirth 
that from the inner springs of the personality all 
stimuli of circumstance and condition let loose the 
dynamic spiritual forces of construction and creative 
thought? Here is the highest opportunity of religion 
and the most neglected of all its functions. Theology 
has gone astray. Its emphasis is wrong and its method 
faulty. It produces more complexes than it cures. 
It blinds hearts with more prejudices than it breaks 
loose. It produces more inharmony. As a technique 
for salvation, theology has had its day. It has been 
tried and found wanting. Its fruit is evil and the tree 
must be destroyed. 

There is a revival of religion today. It is not seen 
in mass movements, nor revealed in church figures, 
nor manifested in organizations. It is a revival of 
religion brought about by return to Jesus’ emphasis 
on thought as the center of life, and by the develop- 
ment of a technique for realizing its transforming 
power. This revival is taking place mostly outside 
the denominations, or among individuals within the 
churches who have fallen under the influence of out- 
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side movements. Its characteristics include a dis- 
carding of the old techniques of failure—creeds, 
theologies, rites, forms, supplication and fawning. 
It includes the development of a technique of religion 
' based upon effectiveness in remaking the life and 
- furnishing the power for victory. These new tech- 
niques for self-mastery and for the inner rebirth 
include the silence, meditation, affirmation, relaxation, 
practice of right thought, assumption of responsibility 
for one’s life, continual return to the emphasis of 
right thinking as the most important element in every 
situation, reliance upon the spiritual forces, and the 
constant pursuit of love. 
The changing of the consciousness is the first 
step in procedure against any difficulty or in the 
pursuit of any aim. Of all possible values involved it 
is prime and most important. In fact, the only ac- 
complishment of unfailing and abiding value is the 
change of the inner consciousness to what it ought to be. 
When one is “‘born again” in the sense of having 


a transformed consciousness, the springs of his im- 
pulses, responses, thoughts and feelings have been re- 
newed and freshened. Peace, love and righteousness 
dwell in his singing heart. He starts every battle 
fortified with their healing and strengthening ministry. 
Then his outward manifestations begin to take on the 
color and form of his thinking and his consciousness. 
Inner peace is the effective agent for producing outer 
harmony. Deep love flows from the center of the 
spirit, healing mind and body on its way and bringing 
forth the fruits of blessedness in the land of outer 
environment to which it flows. Righteousness as a 
vital characteristic of the kingdom within produces 
rightness in all outer relations. 

Not only it is true that in his pursuit of life one 
must be born again, it is even more gloriously true 
that when one is reborn into an inner kingdom of 
rightness, he is a ready instrument for the expression 
of Divine Wisdom, and the universe itself works with 
him in harmony, joy and glorious achievement. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Theme for the Month—The Church at Work 
Marion L. Ulmer 


THEME FOR WEEK—THE CHURCH A 
FELLOWSHIP OF LEARNERS 


Monday, October 4 
The Church and Religious Education 


Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 
2 Timothy 2: 15. 

This week the churches of the nation focus their attention 
upon the task of Religious Education. Religious Education is 
not concerned alone with instruction of young lives. Ideally, 
it touches every life in your church. 

For the church is a fellowship of learners of all ages. It is 
not enough that children and youth shall receive religious educa- 
tion. Growing persons of all ages need the guidance and educa- 
tional ministry of the church. 

No one ever outgrows his need of religion. No growing 
mind ever reaches a point where education may stop. So to 
those who would continue to grow in understanding of the Way, 
the church offers its opportunity and its challenge through an 
expanding program of religious education. 


O Lord, thy benediction give 
On all who teach, on all who learn, 
That all thy church may holier live, 
7 And every lamp more brightly burn. 
—John Armstrong. 


_Read Romans 11 : 33-36. 

Prayer: O Lord our God, for all life’s widening horizons, 
we thank Thee. May we continue to grow in richness of ex- 
perience and breath of spirit so long as life shall last. Give us 
the open and teachable minds of little children. Arnen. 


Tuesday, October 5 
The Church and the Child 

You cannot help being proud of what Christianity has done 
for childhood. You cannot help being challenged by what yet 
remains to be done. 

From its inception, the Christian Church followed the ex- 
Ecple of its leader in its concern for the child. Exposure, slav- 

, ruthless parental control, all yielded in time to the Christian 

al. Yet much injustice remains. 


MRA) Seer 


Child marriage exists not only in the Orient but in America.. 
Child labor is more prevalent than we care to admit. Children 
are denied their right to be well-born and well-equipped for life’s 
exigencies. Our modern world has yet to answer fully the 
challenge of the Master who set a little child in the midst. 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection wrote as the first article in ‘““The Children’s Charter’’— 
“For every child spiritual and moral training to help him stand 
firm under the pressure of life.” 

Today, ask yourself, ‘‘Is my church giving its children this 
spiritual foundation?” 


Read Matthew 18 : 1-6. 


Prayer: Shine upon our minds, O Lord, as the sun shines: 
upon the trees; and as they spread out their branches to the 
light, so may we spread out our hearts to Thy love, to grow in 
strength and goodness. Amen. 

(Westminster Prayers.) 


Wednesday, October 6 
The Church and Youth 


Christianity has always been a religion for youth. Not 
only its founder, but most of his early followers were young. 
The teachings of Jesus appeal to young people, for youth is. 
always challenged by the hard, heroic way. 

Youth is impatient. The church owes it to youth to show 
them the humble service of the years at Nazareth. 

Youth demands a leader. The church owes it to youth to 
show them the wisdom of the man of Galilee. 

Youth loves a hero. The church owes it to youth to help 
them discover the valor of the man of Gethsemane. 

Youth adores the great-hearted. The church owes it to 
youth to reveal the forgiving man of Calvary. 

Youth loves a quest. The church owes it to youth to show 
them the world in need of the application of Jesus’ message, and 
to present to them his invitation to become his disciples. 

Is your church challenging youth to the abundant life? 


Read 1 Timothy 4 : 12-16. 


Prayer: God of the Valiant, grant that the church in our day 
may sound so clearly the note of challenge that high-hearted 
youth will rise and follow the leading of the Master of the Young, 
to build the world anew. Amen. 
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Thursday, October 7 
The Church and the Family 


O perfect Love, all human thought transcending, 
Lowly we kneel in prayer before Thy throne, 
That theirs may be the love which knows no ending, 
Which Thou for evermore dost join in one. 
Dorothy F. Blomfield. 


No more basic matter is involved in building a better world 
than the establishment of homes founded on and giving expres- 
sion to Christian ideals. Marriage is essentially a fellowship 
of a man and woman who seek to live creatively in a home part- 
nership in the pursuit, normally, of three major objectives: the 
enrichment of ths personality of each, the care and nurture of 
the children which are the result of the marriage, and the co- 
operation of husband, wife and children with each other and 
their fellowmen in building a better social order. 

It is the duty and privilege of the church to assist youth to 
establish and maintain such a home. Adequate preparation 
for marriage, given, where possible, by the church, and guidance 
for those who find a perplexing economic order frustrating the 
realization of their hopes and ideals, may help this generation 
of young people avoid many of the tragedies which have befallen 
the present generation. 

Read 2 Timothy 1 : 3-5. 


Prayer: We commend unto Thee, O Lord, our souls and our 
bodies, our minds and our thoughts, our prayers and all our 
vows, our senses and our members, our life and our death, our 
brothers, sisters and their children, friends and benefactors, 
household, neighbors, country and all Christian folk. Amen. 

(Lancelot Andrewes.) 
Friday, October 8 


The Church and Education 


Jesus has been called justly ‘‘the Master Teacher.’’ Natur- 
ally, the church founded upon his teachings should be interested 
in education. 

During the Dark Ages, it was the church which kept educa- 
tion alive. Learning was sheltered and nourished in convents 
and monasteries. Precious manuscripts were painstakingly 
copied by hand, and lovingly preserved for future generations. 

In our country, education for all the people is the ideal. 
Far beyond any other nation, we have succeeded in making this 
dream a reality. Yet H. G. Wells says we are still engaged in a 
race between education and catastrophy. Multitudes are 
learned, yet not educated. They have knowledge, not intelli- 
gence; know facts without knowing how to use them. 

The church needs to help point the way to true education 
which fits men in mind and body for life in this tense and hurried 
modern world. Still she must proclaim the ancient truth: ‘‘Wis- 
dom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: but with all 
thy getting, get understanding.” 

Read Proverbs 4 : 5-13. 


Prayer: All-wise God, who alone giveth wisdom and under- 
standing, we pray that the light of knowledge may ever guide us 
in the way which leads to the good life. Amen. 


Saturday, October 9 
The Church and Health 


It is significant that the Federal Council of Churches re- 
cently appointed a Committee on Religion and Health. 

Dr. C. G. Jung, noted psychiatrist, says, “Among all my 
patients over thirty-five, there has not been one whose problem 
in the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on 
life.”’ 

This statement is a ringing challenge to the church. The 
church must give men and women a faith that brings meaning 
and purpose and unity to life, for faith is the great anchor 
against fear and despair and worry. 

Psychiatry can aid many who have broken under life’s 
pressure. If the educational program of the church can help 
persons grow in their concept of God and the universe, many of 
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the neurotic, depressed lives around us can be eliminated in the 
future. Prevention is a major task of religious education. . 
Read Isaiah 40 : 27-31 
Prayer: : 
Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 
John G. Whittier. 


Sunday, October 10 
You Are Teaching Religion! 


But, you may say, I am not interested in religious education. 
I do not teach in church school—I have no children in my home. 
Yet you are teaching religion! 

The question ‘‘Shall I teach?” is not debatable. For the 
children and young people in your church are learning religion 
from you and every other adult they contact. 

Your habits, your life, your conversation, all help in the 
development of the child’s fundamental attitude toward life. 
The church—by its stand on important issues, by the orderli- 
ness and beauty of its building (or by the reverse!), by the big- 
ness or pettiness of its members— teaches more efficiently than 
many of our hard-working church school staff members. 

So, this Religious Education Week, help the children about 
you to receive those impressions which will make a constructive 
contribution to to their religious education. For you are teaching 
religion! 

Read Mark 10 : 18-15. 

Prayer: O God, I would be a learner in Thy school of life. 
Keep me open-minded to new truth, ready to discover Thy per- 
fect will working in all things. Open my eyes and my heart to 
Thy presence in this wonderful world. Amen. 

a ee 


A PROTOTYPE OF THE OLD WINCHESTER CHURCH 
Clarence J. Harris 


THRILL of delight came over me as I drove into the little 
hamlet of Porters Corners, New York, eight miles from my 
Adirondack Camp Wamego, and about the same distance from 
Saratoga. Information had come to me of the existence there 
of a Universalist church, built in 1816, and organized some years 
before. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening, but the moon furnished 
light, with several flashlights. There, in the most beautiful spot 
in the tiny town, stood the prototype of the old Winchester 
church as it was when the principles of faith were adopted, as 
if it were fashioned after it. 

The two-story church, with a high roof and belfry, stands 
almost unmarred by its 121 years of existence; the clapboards 
are as solid as when put on, and the front doorway and door 
work as well as in the long gone-by past. 

Looking into the building through the windows, I saw an 
auditorium with the pews of that day, facing the pulpit. Huge 
stoves with iron pipes still hung in their places for heat. Around 
the three sides was a gallery, supported by massive white pil- 
lars that can stand for many ages to come. High up in the 
front is a hall, used now by Masons. The roof and the windows 
are in excellent condition. The horse-sheds have perfect roofs, 
and one of them houses an automobile of the vintage of 1908, 
heroic in size and appearance. This car never ran over 5,000 
miles in its life. It runs today, when the master has courage to 
face the public in it. 

Here is a Universalist church, with a room filled with records 
of the Universalism of its day, and while only a very few elderly 
people in the place are Universalists today, the building is ven- 
erated by everybody in town. One faction would like to own it, 
and tries hard to get hold of the hand-made brass key, but the 
county sheriff, with his many Universalist traditions, holds the 
key, and the Universalist trustees, with him, hold the property. 

The people were amazed to look at me and realize they were — 
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‘looking at a Universalist minister, thinking that the religion had 
died ages ago. One man remarked, “I did hear tell that there 
might be one in Little Falls.” 

A strange situation is that the man foremost in enthusiasm 
for the building is not a Universalist, but he acts as a guardian 
of the structure with reverence and pride. “If we could have 
some preaching in it once in a while, then that would hold it.” 

I suggested that I had preached twoscore years and might 
fill the bill, therefore next summer we will open it to all this 


section with services, and a few times in winter if I am able to 


get to it. 

“One thing is bad,’’ remarked the faithful friend. ‘That 
ceiling high up there is just as it was 121 years ago. I’m afraid 
of it, for if it fell, nobody struck by it would know it. It’s real 
plaster, thick and hard as a rock. We'll have to do something 
to make sure it won’t fall.” 

Then came the question as to what will become of the 
building. Private hands are in danger of getting it. I told them 
one thing could be done, namely, to deed it to the Universalist 
General Convention, which its board could do. This gave them 
a real thrill, and now all they want is to hear from headquarters, 
so this ancient reminder of the days of heroes and heroism in 
Universalism will not perish from the earth. 

When working up the Universalist Centennial of 1903, I 
saw the picture of the first Winchester church many times. I 
stood before this structure in awe, to see the untouched, un- 
tampered-with structure, just as it was in the days of our early 
pioneers. The church stands there, with beautiful green grass 
and trees before it, mighty mountains around it, still challenging 
time and eternity. 

Upstairs is a closet of records, alive with information of those 
early days of 1800. I could not get to the closet, the sheriff was 
out of town, the place too dark inside; but time is precious, rats 
already have made meals and nests out of many of the valuable 
records. It may be that this church marks the first real trail of 
our faith into the upper part of the state. 

If our officials are interested, they can write to Mr. Hillard 
Young, Porters Corners, New York. He will be found to be a 
man of great pride in the structure, a leader in the town, and a 
man whose one hope is that the church may be owned and held 
‘by the denomination. 

The church had a bell which used to call the faithful to its 
quaint seats, but alas, when the Methodists built a chapel in the 
town, the only other place of worship, they climbed the steeple 
and removed the bell, and now, as for years back, the Universalist 
bell calls Methodists to worship. 


oe * * 


REV. FRANK W. MERRICK, D.D. 


The Christian Leader has recently carried the news that Dr. 
Merrick was very ill from pneumonia, and the further word that 
he had passed the crisis and was improving. Then suddenly on 
Monday, September 20, the heart weakened, and Dr. Merrick 
died. 

Funeral services, very largely attended, were held in his 
late home, 25 Brimbal Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts, on 
Thursday afternoon, September 23. The Rey. Leroy W. 
Coons, D.D., with whom Dr. Merrick has been closely associated, 
was the officiating clergyman. The interment was in the ceme- 
tery in the town of his birth, Steuben, New York. 

Dr. Merrick was born in Steuben seventy-three years ago. 
He was a graduate of Syracuse University. His theological 
training was in Boston University from which he was graduated 
in 1891. He studied also in the Andover Theological School. 
His doctorate in philosophy came from Boston University for 
work in ethical and political philosophy. The University of 
Kansas City conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

He had pastorates in Congregational churches in Neponset, 
‘West Roxbury, Springfield and Danvers in Massachusetts. His 
‘pastorate in West Roxbury covered fifteen years, and in the 
Maple Street Church in Danvers, twelve years. From 1907 to 

“1911 he was chairman of the industrial committee of National 
va 
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Congregational Council, and he was sent as 4 delegate to the 
International Congregational Council in Edinburgh in 1908. 

He held membership in Amity Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and 
other Masonic bodies. With all of his other interests he was 
actively engaged in the past few years in the political life of the 
state. He was a close friend of John W. Haigis and a vigorous 
worker for Mr. Haigis in his campaign for the governorship. 

Dr. Merrick came into the work of the Universalist Church 
in the financial campaigns of Dr. Lowe a number of years ago. 
Those campaigns completed, Dr. Merrick had come to know so 
many of our Universalist people that he was a useful man in our 
regularly organized ministry. He was most acceptable supply 
preacher wherever he went. There was always an appreciative 
word for his message and his ministration, and the request for 
his further service. He has served as regular pastor of our little 
church in Marblehead for the past three years. Intellectually 
alert, spiritually and religiously experienced, endowed with a 
genial personality, he was a helpful friend to all, and held a firm 
place in the regard of all who knew him. 

Of his family there are at home the widow, Mrs. Grace L. 
Merrick, and the daughter, Miss Frances. 

* * * 
ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 
AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
As of September 24, 1937 

The following churches have made direct payment on quotas 
for each of the two fiscal years since the last convention and are 
entitled to delegates at the Chicago Convention. These are all 
in addition to the list published as of June 30 and August 20 
and represent all payments made up to September 24: 

Illinois: Clinton. 

Iowa: Waterloo. 


Maine: Exeter, Round Pond, South Hope, Swanville, 
Hallowell. 

Massachusetts: North Attleboro, Canton, Gloucester, Annis- 
quam, Lynn. 


Michigan: Grand Rapids. 
New Hampshire: Claremont, Manchester. 
New York: Middleville. 
Ohio: Norwalk, New Madison. 
Pennsylvania: Nicholson, Philadelphia, Messiah. 
Vermont: Wilmington. 
Wisconsin: Racine, Wausau. 
* * Co 


Knowing from long experience something of the difficulties 
attending even honest efforts to print and disseminate the truth 
we do our reading through a large interrogation point. (Our 
own readers must not take this too seriously!) The danger of 
being misled is the greater in this present century when the old 
slogan, “Truth is stranger than fiction,” has become so increas- 
ingly true. Since anything can happen truth may pop out at one 
at any moment—and be missed by the skeptic. The particular 
matter we have in mind is the Associated Press story announcing 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury ‘‘will shatter a precedent of 
the Church of England when for the first time in history the 
Primate of the church will celebrate communion for members of 
other Christian churches,” in connection with the conference at 
Oxford. When.an archbishop shatters a precedent that is news; 
and when it is this precedent it is news par excellence. Further- 
more, imagine, if you can, our wide-eyed reaction as we read: 
“The communion service will be at St. Mary’s Church (Oxford) 
as part of the World Conference on Church, Community, and 
State.” Let our readers recall that it was from the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s that Keble preached his assize sermon in 1833 which 
Newman designated as the start of the Oxford Movement—and 
we don’t mean Buchmanism. More astonishing than the orig- 
inal announcement is the fact that the service was actually held 
on Sunday, July 25. Some sort of new monument ought to be 
erected alongside the Martyr’s Monument at Oxford! After all, 
things do move and all Protestant churches seem in imminent 
danger of becoming Christianized.—The Churchman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. SHINN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader reminds us of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
death of Dr. Q. H. Shinn. 

To know Dr. Shinn one needed really to live with him. I 
knew him—a prophet who never wavered in duty and never 
shunned any possible self-sacrifice. When I was wavering be- 
tween Evangelism and Universalism I followed him many hun- 
dreds of miles, traveled with him, and got the touch of the coals 
from God’s altar that had touched his own lips and made his 
words golden. 

I followed him through the Blue Ridge in Georgia, the Flat- 
woods, southern Georgia and into Florida, where together we 
preached the “‘all conquering faith,” as he termed it. 

I have traveled with Dr. Shinn when he carried an empty 
pocketbook and a heavy heart, neither of which affected his in- 
domitable faith. He was often hurt when he felt the North did 
not appreciate the work he was doing. 

Dr. Shinn “placed”? me in Winchester, to organize the Uni- 
versalist Centennial, and his word carried a unanimous call from 
the old historic church. Dr. Shinn could not come, most likely 
because of the lack of funds to take him from the South. 

Dr. Shinn died four years after the centennial. My last 
meeting with him was in Ferry Beach and at the Providence 
Y. P. C. U. Convention. Nobody knew him but to honor and 
love him. 

I want to pay my tribute to the man who fired my soul, 
while a teacher and a preacher of Evangelism in the South, with 
a passion for a faith that can never be downed. 

Clarence J. Harris. 

New York City. 


* * 


DR. HALL COMMENTS ON DEAN ATWOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with much interest, and generally with approval, 
Dr. Atwood’s article in the Leader of September 18, erititled ““The 
Real Issue of Liberalism.” But as I go on reading I find myself 
getting sadly confused. 

Dr. Atwood writes, ‘‘The Universalist denomination should, 
as a liberal church, take its stand squarely for liberalism. By 
liberalism I mean the principle of freedom in religion and life— 
in all relations, liberty of worship, of speech, of press.”’ 

Again he says, ‘In support of liberalism the church should 
take two positions. First, it should emphasize the unmistakable 
terms that not doctrine but purpose to follow the Christian way 
of life is the true basis of fellowship.” 

How to separate ‘‘doctrine” (“that which is held to be true’) 
and “purpose”’ is too much for me. 

Almost immediately Dr. Atwood condemns the Univer- 
salist General Convention for affirming, ‘The condition of fel- 
lowship in this convention shall be the acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith.” Just what is 
illiberal about that? 

“The Christian way of life.’ What does that mean? It 
must mean, if it means anything at all, the way of life taught 
and exemplified by Jesus Christ. Why and how can one follow 
the Christian way of life unless he believes “in the spiritual 
authority and leadership of Jesus Christ?” 

But if one accepts Jesus as spiritual authority he must be- 
lieve in the Universal Fatherhood of God; ‘“‘Our Father, who art 
in Heaven,’ etc. And if one accepts the authority of Jesus, he 
must believe in ‘‘the trustworthiness of the Bible,’’ for that is 
our only source of knowledge about Jesus. And Dr. Atwood 
has preached many a sermon in his day to prove that Jesus 
taught that God’s love and mercy are extended to all and that 
He lets the sinner take the consequences of his sins, like the 
father in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in order that the sinner 
may be redeemed. 


Now is Dr. Atwood ‘‘illiberal’’ because he accepts and em- 
phasizes these five points? And am I illiberal because I agree 
with him? And are we emphatically illiberal if we join hands 
in order that we may practice better the Christian way of life 
as expressed in these five principles? 

Illiberalism would consist in our trying to prevent some — 
other group from organizing around their common convictions. 
The Baptists, for instance, are convinced, because Jesus was 
baptized in the River Jordan before he commenced his ministry, 
that baptism by immersion is the first step in the Christian way 
of life. If we were illiberal we might try to stop that teaching. 
And if the Baptists are illiberal they may try to stop our procla- 
mation of our five principles. But if we, Baptists and Univer- 
ersalists, are really liberal we will grant to each other “liberty 
in all relations, of worship, of speech, of press.’ And if we are 
both thoroughly liberal, while holding strongly to their convic- 
tions and practicing what they believe to be essential in the 
teaching of Jesus, Baptists and Universalists will get together and 
co-operate in a hundred ways, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
minister to the prisoners, elect honest men to office, promote 
better living conditions for mill workers and share croppers, 
all the while conceding to Presbyterians and Episcopalians and 
all others their right to believe and practice their own especial 
tenets. 

Liberalism does not seem to me to imply scrapping one’s 
intellectual doctrines; but it does mean conceding to others the 
same liberty of belief and conduct that each group claims for 
itself, and co-operating with others along the line of common 
convictions. 


ee 


Frank Oliver Hall. 
New York City. 


* * 


PUBLICITY FOR THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is not often that I rise up to criticize you or The Chris- 
tian Leader, and I generally praise and approve most of the acts 
and doings and say so openly, and think I have a right to speak 
when I think an error has been made. 

Is there going to be any session of the General Convention 
in Chicago next month? If so why is the Leader so silent about 
it? In the issue of September 18, I looked it carefully through, 
page by page and failed, as others have, to find any notice or 
any news about said convention in any form. It may be there, 
butI donot thinkso. NowI,as you well know, ama convention- 
goer. I have gotten up an enthusiasm to attend such a con- 
vention, but it was all but thrown away and I was discouraged. 
I guess that the High Command or the Powers that manage such 
things in our church do not want a large or strong convention 
and they only want a very small number there, so they can meet 
in a small way, do the legal business and keep the machine and 
engineers planning and then go home and say what a small 
church the Universalist Church is. What is the matter? The 
paper of that church a month before what should be a great con- 
vention, does not say a word to encourage one to attend. Gen- 
erally there is a lot said about ways of going, hotels, people, etc., 
and a lot of information. Of course years ago we got up special 
parties to go and the convention was a wide news item and the 
Leader was alive and awake about pre-convention news. 

Now, my dear Editor, there is nothing personal in this letter 
against you. You probably are not to blame, but as editor you~ 
have to take a punishment in this letter, rightly or wrongly. — 
Please excuse me and forgive me, but I want your paper and 
mine to give all the people the news of the doings of our 
versalist Church, and urge every one to take some interest in 
business and plans of its officers. Put in plenty of news t 
will interest most everybody. t 


Edgewood, R. I. 
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Understanding Our World , 


DEMOCRACIES TAKE OFFENSIVE AT NYON 


AE anti-submarine agreement concluded at Nyon on Septem- 
ber 11 by nine countries with Mediterranean and Black Sea 
interests may have the effect of giving Fascist dictatorships a 
taste of their own medicine. On September 9, in identical notes 
rejecting the Franco-British invitation, Italy and Germany had 
refused to sit at the same table with the Soviet Union, suggesting, 
instead, that the piracy issue be submitted to the London Non- 
Intervention Committee—noted chiefly for its ability to overlook 
intervention—on which, ironically enough, the U.S.S.R. is also 
represented. Undeterred by this Fascist rebuff, Britain and 
France proceeded with the conference, which set a record for 
rapid action. 

The Nyon agreement provides for the formation of an anti- 
‘submarine patrol of warships and airplanes, most of which are 
to be furnished by Britain and France. Non-Spanish mer- 
chant ships, when traveling in the Mediterranean, will be di- 
rected to follow certain routes corresponding in general to the 
usual shipping lanes: The patrol ships will have instructions 
to counter-attack and, if possible, destroy submarines which, 
in defiance of the 1930 London rules on submarine warfare, 
attack merchant ships not belonging to the Insurgent or Loyalist 
governments. The signatory states undertake to keep their 
own submarines in home ports or have them travel on the surface 
escorted by surface craft. In the western Mediterranean and 
on the high seas—with the exception of the Tyrrhenian and 
Adriatic, which Italy has been invited to patrol—the agreement 
is to be carried out by Britain and France. In the eastern 
Mediterranean the riparian powers, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey 
and Egypt, are to exercise control of their territorial waters and 
to lend the Franco-British patrol any assistance which may be 
required. The Soviet Union, which had threatened to convoy 
its merchant ships, is thus barred from patrolling the Mediter- 
ranean and restricted to patrol duty in the Black Sea, along with 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Turkey. The signatories—at M. Lit- 
vinov’s suggestion—specifically declare that they do not mean to 
concede billigerent rights to either of the parties engaged in the 
Spanish conflict. 

The Nyon agreement represents an important step in the 
direction of collective action against an aggressor who, in this 
case, remains officially unidentified. It offers a favorable con- 
trast to the situation created during the Ethiopian crisis, when 
Britain, having taken the lead in urging collective action against 
Italy, mobilized its fleet in the Mediterranean without first con- 
sulting the League powers, and only then sought the co-operation 
of France and other Mediterranean countries. Many observers 
believe that the mere threat of force contained in the Nyon 
agreement will discourage further submarine attacks, which 
ceased abruptly once the conference had been summoned. 

The Mediterranean crisis sheds a revealing light on the 
European struggle for a balance of power, which finds in Spain 
an accidental battlefield. Britain—whose conservative govern- 
ment would not object to a victory of the Franco forces, provided 
it did not strengthen Italy’s strategic position and give Germany 
a foothold in the Mediterranean—looks to an eventual settle- 
ment with both Italy and Germany, and has no desire to be used 
as a Soviet catspaw. France, under M. Chautemps’ leadership, 
has noticeably stiffened its stand against Fascist intervention in 
Spain. But the Chautemps government, like that of M. Blum, 
is faced with a dilemma. On the one hand, it believes that the 
Soviet Union has been weakened by recent executions, and has 
no intention of implementing the Franco-Soviet pact with a 
military accord which might cause umbrage to Britain. On 
‘the other hand France fears that the U.S.S.R., if threatened 
with exclusion from western Europe, might seek security in a 
rapprochement with Germany. . 

The Soviet Union, aware of these vacillations and fearing 
that Britain might persuade France to join its efforts for recon- 
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ciliation with Germany and Italy, found in the Mediterranean 
crisis a heaven-sent opportunity to block an Anglo-Italian set- 
tlement, which might be the prelude for the Western four-power 
block long favored by Mussolini. Italy played into the hands of 
the Soviet Union by absenting itself from the Nyon conference. 
Yet eager as Mussolini is for Italian victory in Spain, it seems 
doubtful that, in the long run, he would sacrifice the hope of 
obtaining British co-operation—and with it financial assistance 
for the development of Ethiopia—or give Britain a pretext to 
align itself with the Soviet Union. Similarly, Hitler’s hatred of 
bolshevism, which he denounced once more at Nuremberg, does 
not blind him to the dangers of exclusive reliance on the Rome- 
Berlin axis. Friendship with Britain remains the cornerstone of 
Hitler’s foreign policy, as expressed in “Mein Kampf’’ and re- 
cently reiterated in a: letter to Lord Rothermere. This conflict of 
interests and policies, no less acute in the dictatorships than in 
the democracies, offers a hope that mutual vituperation may 
stop short of war, provided the democracies keep their heads 
and refuse to lend themselves to the designs of either fascism or 
communism.—Vera Micheles Dean. 


* 


FOUR-YEAR PLAN OPPRESSES GERMANY 


F most immediate concern to the Nazi government is the 
economic situation. Production, it is true, is still rising, and 
the output of consumers’ goods is now sharing more fully in this 
increase than before. Under the stimulus of world economic 
recovery, exports have markedly expanded and are bringing 
better prices on the world market. The Four-Year Plan for 
the development of domestic raw materials has been more suc- 
cessful than was anticipated abroad. For example, the out- 
put of synthetic ‘‘cell wool’ will probably amount to 20 per 
cent of the consumption of raw cotton this year and, with a 
third successive reduction in prices effective September 1, the 
cost of this material is now more closely approaching that of 
imported cotton. Superficially, government finances also appear 
in order. In August another so-called consolidation loan of 
700 million marks was floated, and with such success that the 
amount was raised 150 million. The total of such loans issued 
since 1935 now aggregates 6,850,000,000 marks. 

On the other hand, certain very disquieting factors have 
appeared. While the foreign trade balance for this year is on 
the whole more favorable, the trend during the last three months 
has been in the opposite direction. Another mediocre grain 
harvest will necessitate much greater imports of foodstuffs. 
By decree of July 27, the Reich requisitioned all rye and wheat for 
use only as bread grain, but even this measure will leave much 
feed to beimported. The extraordinary rise in the production of 
iron, steel, machines and similar goods has made for a continued 
shortage of essential raw materials. The construction of plants 
to carry out the Four-Year Plan is necessitating the importation 
of more raw materials than these plants can at present contribute 
to the German economy. 

Dr. Schacht is reported particularly alarmed over the con- 
dition of the government’s finances. Despite the numerous 
“consolidation” loans issued in recent years, the Reich’s con- 
cealed floating debt is still rising, as evidenced by the bill holdings 
of the Reichsbank and other German banks. This phenomenal 
increase in the public debt has been made possible by the gov- 
ernment’s practical monopoly of the capital market. With new 
industries demanding capital and old industries producing at 
capacity and requiring renewal and extension of plant, private 
capital issues are now becoming daily more urgent. In Dr. 
Schacht’s opinion, this situation calls imperatively for strict 
government economy, slowing-up of the costly Four-Year Plan, 
and concentration on export trade. Neither Hitler nor Goring, 
however, appear willing to alter the Nazi program, and the 
resignation of Schacht is strongly rumored.—John C. de Wilde. 

From the Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Overcoming the Evil with Good 


Swords into Ploughshares. By Mary 
Hoxie Jones. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 


This is a great story of vision and ser- 
vice. The author is the daughter of Rufus 
M. Jones, and she tells the story of work 
undertaken by the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, of which her father has 
been for so long chairman. The enter- 
prise was born of the Quakers’ desire dur- 
ing the World War to offer a constructive 
service which would carry a message of 
love, as a substitute for the military ser- 
vice which conscience constrained them 
to refuse. It expanded in the post-war 
years as famine and disease and refugee 
problems brought ghastly suffering to 
Europe. It then developed intensive 
efforts to deal with conditions making for 
strife in our own country and entered the 
terrible areas of our depressed coal indus- 
try to save children and to bring new occu- 
pations to unemployed miners. And 
finally, in 1937, it has started a work of 
humanity in Spain, on both sides of the 
line drawn by civil strife. And at every 
point the service rendered has been a min- 
istration which bears silent witness to a 
belief in a better way of life, not merely a 
temporary relief of want. 

For various reasons the Service Com- 
mittee of the Friends has been asked to ad- 
minister aid provided by other organiza- 
tions, so the total value of the assistance in 
terms of cost, nearly thirteen million dol- 
lars (excluding the value of foodstuffs, etc., 
turned over to the Friends for relief pur- 
poses), represents the generosity of many 
besides Friends. But the field work was 
done, at times under fearful conditions, 
by men and women who volunteered their 
services under the impulsions of their 
Quaker convictions. Their courage, initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and steadiness give 
the lie to those who charge that pacifism 
is the refuge of cowards. 

Mary Hoxie Jones might have made her 
book a dry record of decisions made and 
steps taken to execute them. Instead, out 
of the minutes of the committee meetings, 
at 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
letters written from the field, the testi- 
mony of observers, and other reliable 
sources, she has composed a vivid account 
which grips the reader by its power. She 
has clearly visualized the inner meaning 
of the help given to those who receive it. 
Part of the story is told in the form of an 
imaginary journal written by a young 
woman at work in Europe, but every de- 
tail included is supported by the sources. 
One notable feature of the book is the way 
in which it conveys the method followed by 
friends in responding to the call of need 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 


by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


and the use of conference and meditation 
in place of majority votes to determine 
policy. 

The countries directly affected by the 
services described included France (hos- 
pitals and housing of refugees, rebuilding 
of villages), Russia (famine relief), Ger- 
many (feeding and medical care for chil- 
dren), Poland (agricultural reconstruc- 
tion), Austria (educational work) and the 
United States (relief of unemployed miners, 
work camps, peace ‘‘caravans,” interna- 
tional! relations and race relations insti- 
tutes, home service work). Every year 
now sees greater opportunities for the ser- 
vice of the underprivileged and the ap- 
plication of non-violent techniques to dis- 
putes, so that the story told in this book 
points the way forward instead of letting 
the reader rest satisfied with what has been 
done. 

So many have welcomed and supported 
the lead which Quakers have been priv- 
ileged (because of their historic anti- 
war stand) to take that the book Miss 
Jones has so painstakingly but so lovingly 
written will be of interest far beyond the 
boundaries of the Quaker group. In sit- 
uations calling for relief of suffering, for 
work on behalf of peace, for promotion of 
international understanding, it is probable 
that the methods and objectives illus- 
trated by this heroic tale will be those de- 
liberately adopted in the future by many 
who have thus far been content to put 
their energies at the disposal of the great 
mechanisms of war which produce the 
suffering and disorganization. 

eo 


Before Peace—What ? 


Prelude to Peace. By Henry A. Atkin- 
son. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Dr. Atkinson is the directing executive 
of the Church Peace Union and of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. He has 
devoted many years to active work on be- 
half of peace, has traveled widely and con- 
ferred with the men who count, and has 
maintained close contact with church 
groups in al! countries in the interest of 
understanding. His work has brought 
him a realistic grasp of the obstacles to 
peace and good will and in this book he 
maintains the thesis that the greatest 
single menace to world peace lies in the 
vast armaments now being piled up in so 
many lands. He recognizes the vicious 
circle: No security until the nations dis- 
arm; arms will be destroyed only when 
security is guaranteed to all. What is the 
instrument that can cut this circle? Only 
such a change of spirit as will change the 
motive and direction of personal and pub- 
lic activity. Concretely, as Dr. Atkinson 
quotes from a World Alliance resolution, 
the League is urged to “convene, after due 
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preparation, but at the earliest practicable 
date, a World Conference .. . . open to 
all States,” to deal with “the economic 
grievances and other inequities out of 
which the anxieties and fears of nations 
grow.” 

Dr. Atkinson offers a practical program. 
for churches: A peace committee in every 
church, stimulating its members to inform. t 
themselves, to read more widely on the 
causes of war, to concern themselves with — 
legislation, and to co-operate with other — 
organizations locally. ‘ 

Neither novel nor spectacular in its ap- — 
proach, Dr. Atkinson’s book is one that — 
should be effective in awakening people — 
to the brutal significance of the impasse — 
we have reached and to the alternative 
which lies before us—either the recogni- 
tion and acceptance of new obligations by 


all the nations or chaos. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


As already advertised at Ferry Beach — 
this summer, there will be a reunion of 
Ferry Beachers in connection with the 
biennial sessions of the General Conven- 
tion at Chicago. This feature is scheduled 
for Thursday, Oct. 21. The dinner will 
begin at six o’clock and the festivities will 
conclude in time for all to attend the main 
evening program of the convention. The 
location of the gathering will be announced 
next week. President Manning will have 
charge of this affair, to which every one as- 
sociated with the convention is most 
cordially welcome. ‘Tickets will be on sale 
at the convention registration desk at the 
Hotel Stevens. : 

“Will” Metz, foreman on the Quillen 
staff, has been suffering from an infected 
knee since he left Ferry Beach, Sept. 7. 
He spent a couple of days at the home of 
his parents in Morrisville, Vt., and then. 
went to Mexico, Maine, to assume a teach- 
ing position in the high school. On Sept- 
10, the infection necessitated surgical 
treatment at the local hospital where he 
remained more than a week. He will be 
unable to resume normal activity for a 
while. It would bea fine thing if the many 
Ferry Beachers who know ‘Will’ would. 
send him a post card or note to cheer him — 
up. Address him care of Mr. Peakes, Rid- 
lonville, Maine. 

Interesting snapshots have been re- 
ceived from Elizabeth S. Ferres of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Mrs. Mary Day of Beverly, 
Mass., and Audessa Newbegin of Danvers, 
Mass. Please send in your best snap- 
shots of 1937 right away. The contest 
time has been extended until the end of | 
October. Mail them to the Secretary, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 

The Ferry Beach slides are to be shown 
at the monthly supper of the Beverly 
Y. P. C. U., Tuesday, Oct. 5. This group 
is losing no time in lining up delegates for 
the 1938 institute! 

The Underwood cellar has been t 

(Continued on page 1276) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education’ 


The General Sunday School Association of 


WHERE IS MY COUNTRY? 


Not long ago, in the course of a talk ad- 
‘yocating military preparedness, a general 
of the United States Army was quoted as 
saying, “I don’t like war, but I want to 
protect my country.” 

Herman F. Reissig seized upon that ex- 
pression as a text for one of his eloquent 
sermonettes, which was’ published in The 
World Tomorrow, as follows: 

“Protect my country! But where is ‘my 
country’? Who has decreed that ‘my 
country’ shall include only the geographical 
area bounded by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, Canada and Mexico? Who has 
decreed that ‘my country’ shall embrace 
only those men, institutions and events 
which lie between the year 1492 and the 
present? Who may thus limit and define 
“my country’? 

“Where Isaiah lifted up his voice for 
human justice, there ismy country. Where 
Plato announced the reality of the spiritual, 
there is my country. Where Jesus offered 
his life for men, there is my country. 
Where St. Francis lived the compassionate 
life, there is my country. Where Shakes- 
peare swept the human scene into his 
dramas, there is my country. Where 
Luther struck for the liberty of the soul, 
there is my country. Where Pasteur la- 
bored to discover the method of the Crea- 
tor, there is my country. Where Magna 
Charta was signed, there is my country. 
Where Milton sang, where Rembrandt 
painted, where Goethe wrote—there is my 
country. 

“Who draws these little lines, limiting 
my allegiance by accidents of time and 
space? 

“Where Gandhi fights a swordiess fight 
for freedom, there is my country. Where 
Schweitzer heals the bodies of black men, 
there is my country. Where Kagawa 
champions the underprivileged, there is 
my country. Where brave men stand 
firm against Hitler’s barbarism, there is 
my country. 

“JT would protect my country. For my 
country I would fight against all enemies. 
Where is ‘my country’ and who are its ene- 
mies? 

“Wherever men and women lift the flag 
of justice, or of beauty, or of freedom, or 
of truth, or of peace, or of fellowship, there 
is my country. 

“Who enslaves men in body for the sake 
of gain, or in mind for the sake of power, 
who tramples on others’ rights, who closes 
the doors of opportunity, who serves the 
dark gods of superstition and prejudice, 
who turns his eyes toward the past, who 
denies to others the privileges he desires 
for himself—he is my enemy. 

“God help me to protect my country 
against all enemies!”—(From September, 


1987, Nuggets.) 


Pf 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions: 

“When are the 
Sunday School ses- 
sions at the Chi- 
cago conventions, 
and where are they 
to be held?” 
Answer: 

“The dates of 
the Sunday School sessions are Oct. 16, 
17, 18, and 19. We begin with a general 
get-together on Saturday evening, and 
end with a noon luncheon on Tuesday. 
The Sunday morning services will be 
divided between St. Paul’s Church, Chi- 
cago, and Unity Church, Oak Park. The 
place of the Tuesday luncheon will be an- 
nounced later. All other sessions will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel, on Michigan 
Boulevard.” 


hoa 


* * 


FOR PARENTS 


A syndicated column in a Boston news- 
paper recently carried an excellent article 
for parents, in reply to a mother’s ques- 
tion, “Is there anything that I can teach 
my child that will help him attain happi- 
ness?” Here are a few excerpts from the 
reply. They are valuable suggestions for 
all who work with chiidren. 

“TI would teach my child that we make 
our own happiness and that it is an inside 
job that we must do alone. Nobody can 
help us much. Nobody can present it to 
us on a silver salver. We have to manu- 
facture it for ourselves and the materials 
we work with are our bodies and souls. 

“T would teach him that the very founda- 
tion of happiness is right living, dealing 
fairly and squarely by all men, and con- 
trolling his appetites and his passions. I 
would teach him that no man could find 
happiness who was tormented by his con- 
science. Nor could any man take a gay 
and optimistic outlook on life who had 
eaten and drunk himself into dyspepsia. 

“JT would teach him to work. No busy 
person isever unhappy. I would start him 
in the cradle to getting pleasure out of the 
use of his hands and his mind by doing 
constructive labor—building block houses, 
making sand castles, and so forth. And 
Id praise each achievement extravagantly, 
so that he would early learn that the great- 
est thrill we ever get is in our sense of 
craftsmanship and in applause for work 
well done. Idleness is not only the devil’s 
workshop, as has been said, it is the place 
where grouchiness and discontent and pes- 
simism are made. 

“T should teach my child to find hap- 
piness in simple things. After all, to most 
of us nothing very remarkable ever hap- 
pens. We never get elected President, nor 
write a best seller, nor are chosen Miss 


the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


America. If we wait for our big moment 
to come in which to be happy, we lose out, 
because it never arrives. But we have a 
whole lifetime of little moments filled with 
enjoyment if we know how to get the 
pleasure out of them. 

“So I should teach my child to love 
nature and to find a never-ending delight 
in the miracle of sunrise and sunset; to 
thrill to the beauty of the moon making a 
silver pathway across the sea and the 
glory of an autumn forest. I should teach 
him not to gobble his food like a dumb 
animal, but to savor every delicate nuance 
of good cooking and find a daily pleasure 
in his dinner. I should teach him how to 
make friends so that he might always have 
about him those who loved him and who 
gave him interesting and stimulating 
companionship. 

“T should teach him to read. In doing 
that I would give him a temple of refuge 
to which to flee when sorrows and troubles 
and anxieties beset him. That would save 
him from loneliness and boredom. No 
man who loves to read can ever be unhappy 
because he can find in books whatever he 
desires—companionship for his loneliness, 
an opiate for his worries. Teach a boy to 
love to read and you have given him a 
pleasure that never palls, but that will 
grow keener as the years go by, and that 
will be the prop and stay through sickness 
and health, age and infirmity. 

“T should try to teach my child some 
philosophy to live by. I should try to 
teach him not to expect too much of life 
and not to believe that he was the single 
human being in the world who would 
escape the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. I would teach him that he must 
take the good with the bad and find in the 
bad some wisdom that enlightened him, 
or some humor at which he could laugh. 

“T would try to teach him to be neither 
unduly elated by prosperity nor cast down 
by misfortune, for both pass. And if 
nothing is as good as we think it is going 
to be, neither is anything as bad as we 
feared. And I would teach him the joy of 
battle and the exultation that comes in 
winning out when the odds are all against 
you. 

“T would teach my child, above all, that 
happiness is to be found in unselfishness 
and that it is only when we give joy to 
others that we get it back for ourselves. 
Of course, no one can show another the 
road to happiness, but perhaps these few 
little signboards along the way might 
help my child to find it.” 


* * 


We have not thought through the con- 


sequences of allowing the school, the 


library, the educational movie to teli”one 
story and the church to tell another and 
contradictory one.—Jeanette E. Perkins. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEARLY COMPLETED 


Yes, the parsonage at Outlaw’s Bridge 
is nearly completed! Writing from there 
on Sept. 14, Rev. Gustav Ulrich tells us 
about the new home. He says, ‘‘Work on 
the parsonage is going ahead and for the 
past two weeks we have been racing along 
the home stretch. Tomorrow the paint- 
ers will finish their job. Tomorrow morn- 
ing a number of the men and myself are 
drilling the well and then we will be ready 
for the plumber from Goldsboro to bring 
the kitchen and bath fixtures and install 
the septic tank, etc. If everything goes 
as planned we may be moving into the 
new home this coming Saturday. We had 
planned to have a dedication service on the 
26th, but one of our leading spirits here is 
in the hospital with a broken leg, and also 
we want to be further along with the com- 
pletion of the project before dedicating it 
so that we are postponing that until after 
my return from the General Convention.” 

We venture to say that this new home, 
planned with so much love and care, built 
with the assistance of so many willing men 
acting as volunteers, when a job appeared 
which lay carpenters could handle (and 
there were a multitude of these jobs), will 
mean infinitely more to the minister and 
his family and to the parishioners than if 
erected entirely by commercial builders. 
There will be much more of pride in pos- 
session, too. The things we work hard 
for are the things we most value. It is the 
sincere hope of all that Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich and his family may spend many 
happy years in the new home. 

* * 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


The Women’s World Friendship Ban- 
quet—to be held Tuesday at 6.15 p.m. in 
the Hotel Stevens. It promises to be of 
unusual interest. Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, 
president of the state W. U. M.S., will act 
as toastmaster. Among others she will 
be privileged to introduce Mrs. Herbert W. 
Crowe, president of the Illinois State Coun- 
cil of Federated Church Women, and Mrs. 
Sylvester Schiele, president of the Woman’s 
Department of the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration. From the organizations, which 
they represent, they will bring greetings to 
our Association. 

Mrs. William Wallace Ramsey of Chi- 
cago, vice-president of the National League 
of Women Voters and also of the Chicago 
Christian Citizenship Council, has ac- 
cepted our invitation to give the address 
at the banquet. Reserve your tickets 
early upon your arrival in Chicago. They 
are $1.75, and while we wish we might have 
been successful in making arrangements for 


“=a less expensive banquet, we feel that 


every Wornan Will consider this occasion 
one of the highlights of the convention, 
and attend, even if it is necessary to 


sacrifice a dessert, shall we say, or a soup 
course, at other times during the week. 
After the banquet, just around the 
corner into another room, still another 
thrill is in store for you. Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin of Boston and Oxford, Mass., is 
flying from St. Louis, to speak on our 
program. You all know Dr. Joslin as our 
partner in the project of the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Girls, so successfully 
carried on for six summers on the grounds 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace. Dr. 


Joslin is attending a Medical Conference in 
St. Louis at the time of our convention 
and has expressed his willingness to leave 
this for the time necessary to fly to Chicago. 
and speak on our program. Do not miss. 
hearing him. He has a most interesting 
manner of speaking and he has such a 


wealth of information to give us, not only — 


about our own camp, but of the wonder- 
ful opportunities open for the establish- 
ment of more camps for diabetics, and 
incidentally you will be sure to learn much 
about this disease which is prevalent not 
only among our adults but thousands of 
children in the United States are also 
afflicted with it. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW BOARD 


We take this opportunity to announce 
to the denomination the officers and 
trustees of the National Y. P. C. U. for 
the current year elected at the Turkey Run 
Convention in August. You will recog- 
nize several names as those of re-elected 
officials. Among those re-elected is the 
president, Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of 
Portland, Maine. Mr. Hersey is pastor of 
the Congress Square Universalist Church 
in Portland and was first elected president 
in 1936. 

We are happy to introduce as an officer, 
William D. Metz of Morrisville, Vt., who 
was elected vice-president. Mr. Metz has 
a record.of long service to the Y. P. C. U. 
in local and state union work. He is a 
recent graduate of Bates College where he 
was president of his class, member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, president of the Stu- 
dent Christian Association, and active in 
many other groups. He is now teaching 
in the Mexico high school, Ridlonville, 
Maine. 

William E. Gardner of Canton, Mass., 
and Arthur B. Littlefield of Newton 
Centre, Mass., were re-elected to the 
offices of secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively. Mr. Gardner is serving his fourth 
term and is also executive secretary of the 
organization. Mr. Littlefield is serving 
as treasurer for the third consecutive 
year. 

Rev. Fenwich L. Leavitt, Jr., of Brook- 
line, Mass., and Donald E. Manning of 
Hartford, Conn., were elected trustees, 
each for a term of two years. Mr. 
Leavitt goes on the board for the first 
time. He is minister of the Beacon Uni- 
versalist Church in Brookline. Mr. Man- 
ning is temporarily located in Frankfort, 
Ky., and has previously served the Y. P. 
C. U. as Connecticut state president and 
national vice-president. 

The terms of Miss Vesta Keach of Joy, 
Ill., and J. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn, New 
York, as trustees, carry over until next 
year. 


LATE BUT STILL OF INTEREST 


The third annual convention of the 
Southern Liberal Young People’s Federa- 
tion was held at Burrus Memorial Church 
near Ellisville, Miss., July 23, 24 and 25. 
There were approximately eighty dele- 
gates in attendance, chiefly from the states 
of North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

The convention opened with a word of 
welcome from Charles Herrington, presi- 
dent of the Ellisville Y. P. C. U., followed 
by a response from Juddye Bowers, presi- 
dent of the federation. Eugene Luening, 
vice-president of the National Y. P. R. U., 
also delivered an address. Rev. Leonard 
Prater of Winder, Ga., spoke on ‘What 
Youth Can Do to Further Liberal Re- 
ligion.”’ 

Business sessions of the convention were 
held on Saturday, July 24. The conven- 
tion agreed to start a fund to be used 
toward the purchase of a camp-ground or 
permanent meeting place, and voted to 
raise $200 before July 1, 1938, for this 
purpose. 

Other addresses were given by Rev. 
Charles G. Girelius, New Orleans, La., on 
“Youth Faces a New Age,’’ and Dr. Lyman 
Ward, principal of the Southern Industrial 
Institute, Camp Hill, Ala., on ‘The 
Religion of Thomas Jefferson.” Sunday 
morning a devotional service was led by 
the Rev. Thomas Chapman, pastor of the 
Ellisville church, as well as many others in 
the South. The sermon was delivered by 
Dr. Boorne of Canton, N. C. 

On the invitation of Dr. Ward and the 
Camp Hill delegation, Camp Hill was 
selected as the site for the 1938 convention. 
Officers elected for the new year were: 
President, Andrew Frazier, Canton, N. C.; 


vice-president, Eugene Luening, Louisville, 


Ky.; secretary, Juddye Bowers, Canon, 
Ga.; treasurer, Rufus McCall, Pensacola, 
Fla.; members at large, James Guffin, 


Winder, Ga.; Annette Grantham, Ellis- — 
ville, Miss.; and Martha Hicks, Camp — 


Hill, Ala. | 
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Among Our Churches | 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, recently of 
Manchester, N. H., has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Universalist church in 
Machias, Maine. Mr. Farnsworth will 
begin his new duties on Oct. 1, and his 
address will be 60 Court Street. 

Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D.D., preached 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, Sept. 19, upon ‘The 
‘Church of the Future.”’ 

William Dewitt Metz is rapidly recover- 
ing from an operation on an infected knee. 
He was in the Rumford hospital for nine 
days, but is now at his home at 79 Main 
Street, Ridlonville, Maine. He expects to 
begin his work as a teacher in the Mexico 
High School by Sept. 27. 

Miss Florence I. Adams, assistant editor 
of the Leader, accompanied by her sister 
Miss Stella Adams, has spent the past ten 
days at “Joseph’s View,” the guest house 
of Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick, in Schoharie 
‘County, New York. 


Rev. Robert Henry Barber can now be 
addressed at the Hotel Holland or the John 
Raymond Memorial Church, Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerle has ac- 
cepted a call from the Second Universalist 
Church of Springfield, Mass., to be part- 
time pastor for the coming year. 

J. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
preached in the Universalist church at 
Derby Line, Vt., Sunday, Sept. 26, and 
will preach in Auburn, N. Y., on Oct. oe 
Mr. Diem, a trustee of the National Y. P. 
C. U., attended an executive board meeting 
of the organization in Portland, Maine, on 
Sept. 25. 

Miss Doris Virginia Farnsworth, daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. Farnsworth, 
has entered the Katharine Gibbs School in 
Providence, R. I. Miss Farnsworth, who 
was recently graduated from Manchester 
Central High School, was valedictorian of 
her class. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose have left 
their summer home at South Harpswell, 
Maine, and will board at the Marlboro Inn, 
334 Grove Street, Montclair, N. J., during 
October. One of Dr. Rose’s Pastoral 
Prayers was recently published in ‘‘The 
Pulpit.” 

Maine 


Gardiner.—Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pas- 
tor. The church opened Sept. 12, after 
three months’ vacation. The church 
school turned out in full force under the 
supervision of the new superintendent, 
Norman H. Trafton, and his staff of 
fourteen teachers and officers. The school 
met in the newly decorated Hayden Hall 
made possible by a gift from the Lucy Lor- 
ing Club and the proceeds of a minstrel 
show presented by the school. Ata meet- 


ing of the staff, classes were graded and 
organized, new material ordered and social 
activities planned. The young women’s 
choir of fifteen voices assisted by the new 
organist, Miss Arlene Kelly, added much 
to the well attended service. A drive is 
being made to secure more voices, and new 
robes are being made from material given 
by Miss Lucy Loring. The first meeting 
of the newly organized junior church 
group was held under the supervision of 
its counselor, Mrs. Oliver Rollins,’ Sr. 
This group includes in its membership 
children from the ages of nine to twelve, 
and prepares them for membership in the 
Y.P.C.U. The Y. P. C. U. started the 
season with a worship-discussional meet- 
ing under the leadership of the new presi- 
dent, Arthur Lassalle, and made plans to 
adopt some project for church improve- 
ment as its contribution to the church. 
An installation service will be held for the 
new officers for the benefit of parents and 
friends. The Ladies’ Auxiliary held its 
first weekly meeting and made plans for a 
parish fellowship supper, the annual har- 
vest dinner held in November, and the 
annual Christmas sale. The Lucy Loring 
Club met and planned a Hallowe’en mas- 
querade party,camp party and other activi- 
ties of a money-raising nature. This 
group is composed of young women, and 
has contributed much toward church im- 
provement. The pastor and his wife and 
family are settled in the parsonage willed 
to the chureh by Lucy Loring and Mrs. 
Benjamin Johnson, staunch Universa- 
lists. The house has been completely 
renovated with new paper and paint, and 
is delightful with its many treasures of 
antique furniture. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. The church season began Sunday, 
Sept. 12, with a good-sized congregation. 
The departments of the church school 
joined in a worship service led by Barbara 
Llewellyn. Executive boards of the aux- 
iliary societies have met to make plans for 
the coming year. Oct. 3 will be Rally 
Day. A calendar of events placed in the 
parish building already has many engage- 
ments noted. The meeting of the Samari- 
tan Society, Sept. 20, was featured by a 
memorial service for the late Evelyn J. 
Locke, an active member for many years. 
It was conducted by Mrs. Frank M. Har- 
wood. Mrs. Alice Jones presided at the 
business session, which made plans for a 
food sale Oct.2. The pastor spent several 
weeks in July at the home of his parents in 
Akron, Ohio. During August he attended 
the institutes at Ferry Beach with Mrs. 
Rice, the balance of the summer being 
spent in Rumford, Maine. The pastor 
has moved recently to 81 Jason Street, 


Arlington. Recent visitors at Sunday ser- 
vices included the W. Maford Manns of 
Norway, Maine, and Walter Oatley of 
Providence, R.1., who brought with him a 
delegation of Tufts students. The topics 
of the first two sermons were ‘“‘Newspapers 
Make Us Think” and “Imagination and 
Its Use.”’ 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Miss Eleanor Collie, a graduate of St. 
Lawrence, is pastor’s assistant at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Prof. Alfred E. Cole is professor of 
homiletics in Tufts College. 

Ma. A. Ingham Bicknell is treasurer of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

Rev. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Rev. William B. Rice is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Dover, Mass. 

tok 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The ministers’ meetings will start on 
Oct. 4, at 10.45 a. m., at 16 Beacon Street, 
at which time there will be a prospectus of 
the General Convention, speakers to be 
supplied by the G.S.S. A. and W.N.M.A. 

For the Oct. 11 meeting, Dr. Roger Etz 
will speak on the General Convention. 
The Oct. 18 meeting will be omitted. On 
Oct. 25 there will be a report of the General 
Convention. 

W. B. Lovejoy, Secretary. 
* * 
RECEPTION FOR DR. AND MRS. 
HUNTLEY 


Dr. and Mrs. George E. Huntley, resi- 
dents of Peabody for the past four and a 
half years, where Dr. Huntley has served 
as pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
were the guests, Friday evening, Sept. 24, 
of the parish and other friends at a recep- 
tion in the vestry of the church. 

The farewell reception was attended by 
all ministers in the city and their wives. 
The party was arranged by the Ladies 
Circle of the church. With Dr. and Mrs. 
Huntley in the receiving line were the 
deacons of the church, Joseph C. Chandler, 
Perley S. Bodge, and Harold B. Bliss. 

The church vestry was beautifully 
decorated by the committee and was filled 
to capacity with friends that the couple 
have made during their stay in this city. 
Refreshments were served during the 
evening. 

Dr. Huntley was presented with a valu- 
able book in behalf of his fellow ministers 
of the city. The Murray club of the 
church presented the couple with a beau- 
tiful floor lamp, and members of ¢ Tis 
presented them with a generous purse of 
money. 
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Dr. Huntley delivered his final sermon 
Sept. 26 before taking up his new duties as 
acting pastor in Roxbury.—Salem Evening 


News. 
a ek 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 1250) 
dawned cold and wet. The boat ride 
had to be canceled, but the fun went on, 
led by the enthusiastic George W. Keller 
of the Church of the Restoration, Phil- 
adelphia. Thus with song and dance 
many a hoary tale made new by the per- 
sonality of the teller, Labor Day sped 
swiftly by, and at the end of the afternoon 
cars were pulling away from the Grove 

homeward. 

One of the notable things about this 
Murray Grove Institute was the fine hos- 
pitality and co-operation extended to the 
young people by the older members of 
Murray Grove. Dr. G. W. Supplee, presi- 
dent of the Association was not only 
present but very much in the midst of the 
young people’s fun-making. Indeed, Dr. 
Supplee and his guitar seemed typical of 
the singing spirit of Murray Grove. An- 
other fact that should be recorded is the 
large number of young people who at- 
tended Mrs. Hersey’s classes on missions. 
This speaks well for the future of our 
church missionary program. A concrete 
piece of Unitarian-Universalist co-opera- 
tion was the gracious service of Miss Ann 
Withington of Newcastle, N. H., who 
played the piano and organ for all of the 
meetings of the institute. Miss Withing- 
ton and Howard Searles of Marlborough, 
Mass., were visiting members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church. Both joined the fellowship of 
Murray Grove enthusiastically and helped 
greatly to make this year’s Murray Grove 
Institute successful. 

E. H.L. 
* * : 
SUMMER SERVICES AT COBURN 
AND HARVEY 

Rey. George MacKay, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Eastport, Maine, and 
Rey. Benjamin H. Clark, minister of the 
Union Church, Calais, have just completed 
their ministerial activities as co-ministers 
in the Universalist church in Harvey, New 
Brunswick. A farewell service will be 
held early in October. 

During this tour of international good 
will there has been an unusually warm and 
sympathic response on the part of the peo- 
ple. The services were well attended; the 
people came to church by families, men, 
women, young people and children all in 
attendance. On Aug. 22, an all-day con- 
ference was held at the church and repre- 
sentatives from Calais and Eastport, in 
addition to the minsters, were present. 

One feature of the work that offered 

great encouragement was the attitude of 
the young people who formed a choir and 
took charge of the worship service. The 
ready response re efficient manner in 

1 


- 


which they conducted these services 

augurs well for the future of the church. 

The ministers are planning to continue 

the services next summer. 

x * 

OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 
General Theme: Facing New Frontiers 

Saturday Evening, October 16 

G. 8. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 

Sunday, October 17 

11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship 
at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

4.30 p. m. Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 
speaker (to be announced). 

Monday, October 18 

9.15 a. m. to 4.80 p.m. G.S.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G.S.S. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 

Tuesday, October 19 

9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N. M.A. Business 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12 noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.S.§. A. Conferences. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the W.N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos- 
lin. 

Wednesday, October 20 

9.15 a.m. to12 noon. W.N.M. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions. Ministerial Association 
Conferences. 

2to5p.m. General Convention Business 
Session. 

8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 
munion Service, Unity Church, Oak 
Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. S. R. 
Brooks, D. D. 

Thursday, October 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.30 to 4.80 p.m. Round Table Confer- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogition 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., “One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.” Rey. 
C. L. Scott, D. D., ‘Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 

Friday, October 22 

9.15 a.m.to 5 p.m. General Convention 
Business Sessions. 

7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D. 


Devotional services conducted by Rev. 
Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 
except Sunday, at 8.45. 

All meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 


General Conven- 


Special luncheons, dinners, ete., will be 
arranged at places to be announced later. 
Those already scheduled are as follows: 
On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers: 
and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. S. 
S. A. for church school workers, ministers 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 
Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


(Continued from page 1272) 

formed into a double shower room. It 
looks so fine that Mr. Sodergren reports. 
contractors and others have been visiting 
the place to view it. The first step in this 
transformation was the tearing out of all 
the wooden partitions and flooring. In- 
secure foundation walls were repaired and 
a pier under the front of the building was: 
replaced. Walls and floor were then 
cemented, shower drains molded and par- 
titions erected in such manner that doors. 
are not necessary. Each room contains a. 
bench and fixtures for clothes. Built in 
1911, this building is now in excellent shape 
as a result of Mr. Sodergren’s work during 
the past year. Washbowls in the rooms 
is the next major improvement here. The 
cost is between fifteen and twenty dollars a 
room. Here is an opportunity for individ- 
uals or societies to make a practical gift. 
There are sixteen rooms. 

The Secretary and Lucile Merrill of 
Nashua, N. H., visited with Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Jewett of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
Sept. 22. George Jewett (“Jonah” of The 
Beachcombers, 1936-37) had just returned 
from a 12,000 mile auto tour with several 
companions. They visited Mexico City, 
the Grand Canyon, San Francisco, Yel- 
lowstone Park—just to mention a few 
places. George has entered the Freshman 
class at Northeastern University in Boston. 


* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


The president announces the following 
chairmen for committees for the General 
Convention session in Chicago, Oct. 20-22, 
1937. 

Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations: Rev. 
Seott, D.D., 908 Hamilton Boulevard, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Effie 
McCollum Jones, D.D., 1409 Willson 
Avenue, Webster City, Iowa. 


Committee on Nominations: Rey. Stan- 


ley Manning, 43 No. Beacon Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Any suggestions for the consideration of 
any of these committees can be sent to the 
chairman named. 


Clinton Lee - 
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THE MILBURN COLLECTION 


Six points of interest in Everett are 
listed in the W. P. A. Guide Book to 
Massachusetts and described by the 
Everett Herald and Republican. Refer- 
ring to the library of Rev. U. S. Milburn, 
D.D., the paper says this: 

“The sixth item is one which very few 
persons would guess, and yet it is the one 
to which the Guidebook gives the greatest 
amount of space. It is the collection of 
first editions of Hawthorne owned by Dr. 
Ulysses S. Milburn, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, at his home, 88 
Waverly Street. It is not generally 
known even in Everett that Dr. Milburn 
possesses a private library of over 8,000 
books, all carefully catalogued. The 
most important feature of his library is his 
collection of Hawthorniana, books by and 
about Nathaniel Hawthorne. He has 
acquired all but two of the first editions 
of the famous New England novelist, in- 
cluding some very rare numbers. Prob- 
ably there is no other collection just like it 
in the world.” 

* * 

CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 

CONVENTION 

In place of the usual mid-year confer- 

ence in November, the Connecticut Uni- 


_yersalist Convention will be one of the 


eight denominations co-operating in the 
“Joint Protestant Conventions’ in New 
Haven, Oct. 14-15. 

For the first time in the history of Con- 
necticut, undoubtedly, the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Universalist, Baptist, United 
Lutheran, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, and African Methodist Episco- 
pal churches will hold several joint sessions, 
separate denominational meetings and 
great public mass meetings, to be addressed 
by distinguished speakers, in the largest 
available auditorium in the city. 

The separate Universalist sessions will 
begin at 2 p. m., Thursday, Oct. 14, in the 
New Haven Universalist Church. The 
first period will be under the auspices of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Asso- 
ciation and will consist of a seminar led by 
national and state officers of the women’s 
missionary organizations. The second pe- 
riod will be devoted to religious education, 
conducted by Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
executive director of the G. S.S. A. At 
the denominational banquet, Rev. Seth 
Rogers Brooks, D.D., will be the speaker. 

Friday morning Dr. Brooks will lead the 
discussion on how to make the church more 
efficient. ; 

The program of the “Joint Protestant 
Conventions’ is as follows: 

Thursday, 10 a. m.-12.30 p. m., General 
session, Woolsey Hall, with address by Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, D.D. 2.00- 
4.30, Parallel denominational sessions. 
5.30-7.30, Denominational Fellowship Ban- 
quets. 7.45-9.45, General Christian Social 
Action seminars. General topic, ‘‘The 


_ Church in Its Relation to: Race Relations, 


- 
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Health Insurance, Social Security, Family 
Adjustments, Education, The Alcohol 
Problem, Economic and World Peace, 
Movies, Industrial Strife, The Rural 
Church.” 

Friday, Oct. 15, 9.00 a. m.-11.15 a. m., 
Parallel denominational sessions. 11.30 
a. m.-12.30 p. m., Worship and holy com- 
munion, two united sessions at Center 
Church and Trinity Church on the Green. 
2.00-4.30, General functional seminars. 
Special groups for ministers, directors of 
religious education, Sunday school super- 
intendents and officers, youth leaders, 
church officers, missionary leaders, teacher- 
training, teachers of children, leaders of 
adult education, social workers, rural 
church workers, laymen. 5.45-7.30, Gen- 
eral fellowship banquet, Taft Hotel. 
Tickets $1.25. 8.00, General session. 
Speakers, Muriel Lester and Rev. George 
A. Buttrick, D.D., of New York. 

There will be a general exhibit, a com- 
bination of the several denominational 
exhibits, at the First Methodist Church, 
throughout the two days’ sessions. 

This notable series of meetings was con- 
ceived and organized by the Connecticut 
Council of Churches and Religious Educa- 
tion, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford. 


* * 


SUMMER SERVICES IN NOT- 
TINGHAM, N. H. 


Sunday, Aug. 29, marked the close of a 
successful summer for the Nottingham 
Universalist church. The doors were 
opened for services the first Sunday in 
July, and, during the nine Sundays that 
they were opened, the average attendance 
was above thirty. 

The ladies of the church ran a successful 
food sale during the middle of the summer 
which added a small amount to the 
treasury. 

A three-act mystery comedy, “The 
Burglary at Browns,’ was presented by 
the young people of the village and the 
summer colony. The hall was well filled 
and the play well received. So well re- 
ceived, in fact, that the cast was asked to 
go to Short Falls and to Bow Lake, near 
by towns, and repeat the performance. 
This was done, and the play was a financial 
and dramatic success in both places. 

Then came the final big event of the 
summer—the circus. Mrs. Rawson 
worked with the children during the 
month of August teaching them all the 
tricks of the circus. Children were picked 
up three mornings a week, all within a 
radius of five miles, and brought to the 
Rawson cottage where they made animals, 
learned to tumble, painted, and finally 
made pop corn. The big night came 
Saturday, Aug. 28, and in an hour and a 
half it was all over, but it was a huge 
success. 

We came out ahead, financially, all bills 
paid and enough to pay the insurance 
which falls due this fall. Summer churches 
are worth while regardless of financial 
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gain or loss. They are important factors 
in small communities and of course ought 
not to be simply summer institutions. 
If the year-round church is impossible in 
your town, at least plan on summer 
services! x 
D. Stanley Rawson. 
*k * 
OF INTEREST TO CLERGYMEN 
GOING TO THE CHICAGO 
CONVENTIONS 


Clergymen traveling by train or bus to 
the Chicago Conventions, Oct. 16 to 22, 
should investigate the possibility of saving 
a portion of their railroad fare by securing 
a clergy fare certificate. Application 
blanks can be obtained from the clergy 
bureau in your section of the country. 

The addresses of the various clergy 
bureaus are as follows: 


Eastern Clergy Bureau, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 

Western Clergy Bureau, Room 210 Union 
Station, 516 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 

Southwestern Passenger Association, 717 
Mart Building, 401 South Twelfth 
Boulevard, St. Louis. Mo. 

Southeastern Passenger Association, Clergy 
Permit Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

Central Clergy Bureau for Motor Coach 
Lines, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Te 


There will be no special convention rail- 
road rates this year, so it would be advis- 
able to take advantage of the clergy rates 
if possible. 

* * 
SUMMER SERVICES AT LEEDS 
AND GREENE 


The summer parishes of Leeds and 
Greene, Maine, were open for twelve 
weeks of preaching services with Rev. 
Ralph P. Boyd of Gardiner as the pastor. 
Greene was Mr. Boyd’s first pastorate 
in Maine. A minstrel show was given, 
the proceeds of which will be used to pur- 
chase a mural for the wall back of the pul- 
pit. Last summer new lights were installed, 
the inside of the church repainted, new 
tables for class rooms installed and ample 
copies of the new Beacon Song Book pur- 
chased. 

The Leeds church kept up an excellent 
attendance of forty and held various social 
activities. 

Both churches voted to keep open two 
Sundays in addition to those which had 
originally been arranged. 


Notices 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The 23d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl., beginning 
Saturday evening, Oct. 16, and continuing with 
business and educational sessions on Oct. 17, 18 and 
19, 1987. Pursuant to the conditions af Artie® 4 
of the Constitution, notice of the convention meetings 
is hereby given in The Christian Leader. 


The convention program wil include the receiving 
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of reports, the election of officers, the transaction of 
other business, addresses, group conferences and 
-exhibits. ‘ 

A committee on Reorganization and Revision is 
empowered to report on plans for the revision of the 
G. 8. S. A. constitution and the reorganization of the 
work of the association. 

Amendments to the constitution may be made at 
‘any meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote 
-of the members present and voting, provided notice 
of proposed changes shall have been published in 
‘The Christian Leader at least twice during the month 
‘preceding the meeting. 

M.A. Kapp, Secretary. 
Ea: 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The fifty-first Biennial Session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association will be held in the 
‘Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 19-20, 1937, for 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it and to act upon the following proposed 
-amendments to the Constitution: 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words “corresponding secretary,” 
‘so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
wresident, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
“These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
-of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
‘the phrase “no officer except the treasurer,’’ and by 
‘substituting for the last sentence, which reads, ‘The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
“elections,” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
‘eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,”’ so that the article will read: 

“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
te-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
“consecutive re-elections.”’ 

3. That Article 6 of the By-Laws be amended by 
the addition of the following paragraph, inserted 
between paragraphs 2 and 3: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if passed at a duly called meeting of the Board.” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
oy a 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
SOTA 


The 71st annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 6 and 7, 1937, at Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., at ten a. m., for the purpose of election 
of officers, hearing reports, and the transaction of 
such other business as may come before the Conven- 
tion. This Convention is held together with its 
auxiliaries and jointly with the Unitarian Conference 
of Minnesota. 


MINNE- 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
x * 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Illinois, beginning at 2 p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 20, 
1937, to receive reports and act upon all matters 
which may legally come before the Convention. 

Roger F, Hitz, Secretary. 
+ * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meetings of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, the 
Unitarian Churches of Vermont, the Convention 
“hurch units. enéethe allied organizations, will be 
held avtne Church ¥& the Messiah, Montpelier, Oct. 
2 to 4, 1937. The Qhurch School Association will 
meet Saturday mornhg and the Young People’s 


Groups on Saturday afternoon and evening; occa- 
sional sermon on Sunday morning, Minsters’ Associa- 
tion and Pilgrimage to Quaker Cemetery on Sunday 
afternoon, Mass Meeting Forum on Sunday evening; 
W. U. M. A. and Women’s Alliance on Monday morn- 
ing; reports and election of officers, and other busi- 
ness on Monday afternoon. Applications for enter- 
tainment should be made at once to Mrs. Gerald R. 
Foster, chairman Reservations Committee, 186 Main 
St., Montpelier, Vt. Tel. 525 R. Printed programs 
will be mailed to any inquirer. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
a 3 S 


W. U. M. A. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of Vermont and 
Province of Quebec will be held in the Church of the 
Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., Monday 9.30 a.m., Oct. 4, 
1937. Reports from state officers’ mission circles and 
guilds will be heard. There will be election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Nina Larkin Fuller, Secretary. 
* Ok 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 43d Convention of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of New York State will be held 
in Cortland, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1937, for the 
receiving of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Margaret T. Stetson, Recording Secretary. 
* x 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 90th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and its auxiliaries, will be held in 
Oaklandon on Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 1937, beginning at 
7.380 Friday evening, for hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business necessary. 

Lodging and breakfast free in the homes. Lunch- 
eon Saturday and banquet Saturday evening at the 
church at reasonable rates. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
0% 


FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Vermont, October 2-5, Montpelier. 

Michigan, October 3-4, Lansing. 

New York, October 4-7, Cortland. 

Minnesota, October 6-7, St. Paul. 

Kansas, October 24-26, Junction City (South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals). 

Alabama, sometime in October, Ariton. 

Indiana, Nov. 5-7, Oaklandon. 

* Ox 

GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution 


Notice is hereby given, according to the Constitu- 
tion of the General Sunday School Association, that 
an amendment will be presented at the 1937 Chicago 
Convention, on Oct. 18, as follows: 

To amend Article V, by substituting the following 
section: 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be 
a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer, all of whom together shall constitute the 
Executive Board. 

Section 2. These officers with the exception of the 
Treasurer shall be elected biennially at the regular 
meeting of the Association. 

Section 3. The Treasurer shall be appointed 
biennially by the Executive Board to serve for two 
years. 

Section 4. No person with the exception of the 
Treasurer, shall succeed himself in the same office 
more than once. 

Max A. Kapp, Secretary. 
xs 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 112th annual sessions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in Cortland, 
October 4-7. The annual convention of the State 
Sunday School Association will be held Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday. On Wednesday the meet- 
ings of the Ministers’ Association, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid will be 


held. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
State Convention will begin with the occasional 
sermon by Rev. Hugh S. Tigner of Canton. The © 
conventions will end on Thursday evening with the 
banquet. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 

he se 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The sixtieth annual convention of the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Olinda, on Friday and 
Saturday, Oct. 15 and 16, for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers, and such other business as 
may be brought up for consideration. 

Evelyn B. Burk, Secretary. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, of which 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., is minister, would 
be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
students from other places who are studying in 
Philadelphia, and the addresses of other young people 
who may be there working. They may be sent to 
Miss Eleanor Collie at the church. 


Obituary 


John W. Case 


John Watrons Case, an architect, well known 
throughout the United States and a leading citizen 
of Detroit, Mich., died at his fishing camp on the 
Au Sable River, New York, Friday, Sept. 10. 

The Detroit Free Press says of him: 

“Word of the unexpected death Friday night of 
John Watrous Case, nationally known architect and 
designer of many Detroit buildings, was received at 
his home in Utica from his fishing camp on the Au 
Sable River. He was seventy-three years old. 

“Mr. Case, a son of the late George Fox Case and 
Ellen Watrous Case, was born in Geneva, Ohio, March 
13, 1864, and came to Detroit. with his parents when 
a child. After graduating from Central High School 
he attended the University of Michigan, taking a 
course in civil engineering. 

‘He majored in architecture at the Massachusetts 
Institure of Technology in 1888 and continued his 
studies in Europe after winning the Rotch Traveling 
Scholarship. He returned to the United States in 
1894. He began his Detroit practice in 1896. 

“His career as architect took him to Boston, New 
York and Baltimore. In 1900 he organized the first 
classes in architectural drawing in the Detroit public 
schools, which he supervised until 1905. From 1905 
to 1910 he was professor of architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

“He returned to Detroit in 1910 to resume active 
practice of his profession. Among the buildings 
which he designed were the Detroit Journal Building, 
the first steel terra cotta building in Detroit; the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Building, the Wardell resi- 
dence and the Hamilton Mortuary. He was an 
associate architect for the Pontiac High School. 

“He was a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon frater- 
nity, Sons of the American Revolution and the 
Detroit Golf Club. 

“His wife, Elizabeth Merrell Case, daughter of 
the late James Chandler Merrell and Julia Wild 
Merrell, survives him.”’ 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of the Church of Our 
Father, Detroit, conducted the last rites in the 
Hamilton Chapel, Detroit. 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited High School in the ~ 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session open:d September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 
LYMAN Warp, 
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ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - = Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—<All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Su-— 


perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 
For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Buy Your Christmas Books 
from Your Publishing House 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 
President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., 
Joliet, Ill. ‘ 
Secretary and General Superintendent—Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Coldwater, N. Y. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 


Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 5 Sakurayama, 


Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 


Presiaent—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 

Alabama— 

Georgia—Rev. Leonard Prater, Winder. 

Jowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


305 Bryan St., 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Manager 

Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 

A, Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor AS 
Friend, Melrose. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, Yarmouth. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

lllinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D. D., Joliet, Ill. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, 
Maine. 

Clerk, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Brookline, Mass. 
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Educational 


TUEES COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


“You know Weightman, the big stout 


clerk at our store?” 
“Yes. He must weigh over 200.” 
“Well, he saw an advertisement in the 


paper, ‘Fat folk reduced—$1,’ and an- 


swered it.” 
“Didn’t he hear from them?” 
“Oh, yes. It was just as advertised.” 
“That’s good. How much has he been 
reduced?” 
‘““Why—$1.”—Exchange. 
* * 


” Mary had recently joined the Sunday- 
school choir, and her mother was pleased 
to see that she was taking pains to learn 
the new hymn for the following Sunday. 

“But, dear,’’ she inquired, after Mary 
had recited the words a number of times 
with fair correctness, “don’t you have to 
learn the music, too?” 

“Oh, no,’ Mary responded. ‘The 
organist plays that.’”—Exchange. 

* * 


Dot: “Daddy, what kind of worm is 
this?” 

Daddy: “‘That is a caterpillar.” 

Dot (after pondering deeply for a min- 
ute): “Daddy, you know a cat can’t sleep 
on that!”—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

“Tt ain’t that I’m afraid to work, ma’am, 
but there ain’t much doing in my particular 
line.” 

‘Why, what are you?” 

“T’m a window-box weeder, ma’am.”— 
Farm and Ranch. 

* * 

This bit of irony, sarcasm, or something, 
appears in the form of a sign on a Scottish 
golf course: ‘“‘Members will refrain from 
picking up lost balls until they have 
stopped rolling.”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

* * 

Judge: “The officer states that he found 
you two fighting in the street.” 

Defendant: ‘‘That’s wrong, Judge. When 
he arrived we were trying to separate each 
other.” —The Rail. 

ok * 

Pop: “Well, I received a note from your 
teacher today.” 

Son: “Honest, Pop? Give me a quarter 
and I won’t breathe a word about it.”— 
Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 

Friend: ‘‘Was your uncle’s mind vigorous 
and sane up to the very last?” 

Heir: “I don’t know; the will won’t be 
read until tomorrow.”’—E xchange. 

* ok 

“When you asked her to dance did she 
accept quickly?” 

“Did she? Why, she was on my feet in 
an instant.”—Columbia Jester. 

* * 

Wife: “Dear, I saw the sweetest little 
hat downtown today.” 

Husband: ‘‘Put it on; let’s see how you 
look in it.”—Rail. 
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WANTED 


Sustaining Subscriptions § 
1,000 to The Christian Leader at 5 OO 
Subscriptions 
10,000 to The Christian Leader at $2.50 


Additional Endowment 
for our Publishing House 


$100,00 
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The DIRECTORS of the 
Universalist Publishing House 


have pledged five dollar sustaining subscriptions 


Will You Help? 


The CHURCHES 


have each been given quotas 


of regular Leader subscriptions 


Will You Help Fill These Quotas? 


The STAFF 


is working hard to serve our Church 


Will You Help by Remembering 
our Universalist Publishing House 


in your will? 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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